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_Tue poetry of Mr. Brooks has been received with more 
favor than is extended to most of our poetical writers. He 
is one of those who are termed popular poets, the meaning 
of which term it is almost as difficult to determine, with 
accuracy, as it is to define those common words, ¢aste and 
style. His poetical contributions to the periodical publi- 
cations of the day have’been frequent, and the united metri- 
cal productions of himself and his wife, have recently 
appeared, in the aggregate form of a volume. In his por- 
tion of this work, there is no poem which appears to be 
designed as an entire composition, except that entitled 
“ Genius.” . The residue of the volume is composed of 
pieces upon occasional and miscellaneous subjects, but few 


of which are of a speculative or an abstract character. The 


poem of “ Genius” possesses considerable merit. The sub- 


®. ject of it has been so often discussed, that it requires a more 


— share of the rare faculty to which it refers to 
t it in a new form, or to furnish ideas relative to it, 
Von, I.—No. 11. 92° 
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which have not already been developed. The poct has, in 
this production, apparently attempted to evolve reflections 
so novel and ingenious, that he has been compelled to aban- 
don thosg which are strictly applicable to his subject, and 
to digress into others that have no proper reference to the 


\ désign which he ought to have sued. The course.’ which 


the adoption of the topic discussed might naturally be sup- 
pased to suggest, is not,indeed new, but, to the true poet, 
it still affords a career, in which he might display great 
“power and acquire high reputation, by discovering yet un- 
tried scenes to which genius resorts, and’ tracing to their 
sources the innumerable and infinitely diversified channels 
in which its conceptions are transmitted and 80 extensively 
diffused. 

Mr. Brooks concurs with. almost all who haye chosen 
genius : as a subject of thought or composition, in ascribing 
to it a disposition to avoid the usual resorts of men, and to 
seek, in silent and wild retreats, opportunities for indulging 
its faypaite moods of contemplation. 

"4 Not in the crowded haunts of busy lif, 

‘Not in the lists of vain and worldly strife, 

Not in the bowers of pleasure or desire, 
Doth Genius find his nurture or hie'fire. 
The silent mountain—the untrodden wood, 
The ocean’s shore—the valley's solitude, ; 
The waveless lake—the softly winding rill, 
The swelling river—the aspiring hill, 
The frowning precipice— the mighty shock - 
Of the wild waterfall—the cloven rock; 
In these doth youthful Genius seek delight; 
For these are nature’s loveliness and might.” 


“At admits of doubt, after all that has been asserted and 
- $0 implicitly believed, as to the wildness and the solitary 
propensities of genius, whether it is, in reality, so averse to 
society, and so fond of unfrequented groves and desolate 
rocks, as.it is represented tobe, True genius. certainly has 
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few feelings or inclinations in common with the general 
crowd. It has little sympathy ‘with the gross and grovelling 
mass of our’species, and finds no enjoyment in the ordinary 
pursuits of what is termed, in popular phrase, the world. 

It is devoted to ebjects, and selects*themes for reflection, 
entitely different from an¥to which the greater portion of 
our race are attached, and in seeking its favorite and pe+ 
culiar qualifications, it deviates from the trodden paths 
which beings of ordinary nature ‘pursue. But it is-not 80 
entirely estranged from the usual feelings and sympathies 
of humanity, as to disavow their influence altogether, and to 
be continually in.search of a visionary world, which is in- 
habited by beings of its own creation, instead of those which 
occupy our own planet. There are, indeed, many possessed 
of the valuable gift of genius, who sedulously avoid a gene- 
ral intercourse with society, and desire to commune only 
with a few kindred spirits, or their own thoughts, at a dis- 
tancé from the ordinary haunts of our species. But al- 
though the peculiarity of the disposition which prompts this 
departure from the promiscuous crowd may, with great 
propriety, be attributed to the sensitive and delicate confor- 
mation in.parted’t6 their moral character by the influence 
of genius, the retiring habits and melancholy reflections 
which are frequently induced by the operation of this 
faculty, are to be considered as the principal cause of an 
attachment to solitary and romantic scenes, rather than the 
immediate, exclusive impulse of the faculty itself. There 
is nothing in the quality of genius that necessarily leads its 
possessor from the social circle, or the crowded mart, to 
indulge in lonely and melancholy reflections. The man of 
elevated and refined feeling and ardent imagination does, 
indeed, find his highest enjoyment in contemplating the bold 
and beautiful appearances of nature, and discovers in*the 
turbulence and selfishness of the human Babel, little in-uni- 


son with his feelings, or that can satisfy his aspiring and 


generous spirit. But it is doing great injustice to his cha- 
racter and dispositions to ascribe té him an habitual desire 

















































_ ever perfectly consonant with justice towards the writer, to 
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to escape from the rest of mankind, and to indulge in ‘soli# 
tary and misanthropic thoughts. It is to the unguarded 
expression of such erroneous sentiments, in regard to men 
of genius, as Mr. Brooks avows, that the injurious preju- 
dices against them owe their prevalence, or at least the 
increase of their strength. Thé®character of such men is 
entirely misconceived by those who believe that. they are 
incapable of enjoying the highest and purest Pleasures of. 
life; of sympathizing with the best feelings which it exhi- 
bits, and of performing all its useful duties. The mistake 
or folly of those who are continually comparing what they. 
choose to term practical men, with others, whom they stig- 
matize as speculatists, is so obvious to all of sound reflec- 
tion, that it needs no effort for its refutation. The liberal 
and enlightened know and acknowledge that men of true 
genius are not incapacitated, either by nature or the mental 
operations superinduced by natural causes, for any of the 
active and practical offices of life. It is more consistent 
with our correct impressions of their intellectual capacities, 
to suppose that they are the best qualified for the proper 
discharge of such duties; that the genius which can form 
great and salutary designs, is most competent to control 
their execution, and to participate in the various labors by 
which they are brought to perfection. If some men of emi- 
nent genius have been constitutionally melancholic, and of 
retiring disposition—if Young was grave and solemn—if 
Cowper and Collins were gloomy and despondent, and 
Goldsmith appeared diffident and ungraceful in the social 
circle, it is not therefore to be inferred that it is the general, 
or even the ordinary characteristic of genius, to be melan- 
choly, awkward, or taciturn. 

It is perhaps more adapted to a critical notice’ of a poeti~ 
cal work to estimate it according to the strict rules of poeti~ 
cal composition, as to its substantial ‘structure and ‘its 
rhythmical propriety, than to investigate its sentiments and 
the metaphysical principles which it comprises. It is how- 
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ascertain the design which he contemplates, and the consis- 
tency which he»preserves in its execution; for any work, 
whether in prose or poetry, to merit approbation, should 
conform in all its essential qualities, to the purposes for 
which it is designed, and exhibit throughout a character 
apposite to the nature of the subject:proposed: The poem 
of “‘ Genius,” if tested by this. critical rule, will be found 
defective. The title which it bears has no necessary rela- 
tion to the sentiments that the writer professes, and the 
manner in which the subject is discussed. Mr. Brooks 
either mistakes the exact nature of the faculty with which 
his poem is entitled, or, in the pregress of his work, forgets 
the precise object which he proposed in its inception. The 
subject itself would suggest a different mode of treatment, 
to the. greater proportion of writers; by whom it might be 
discussed. Yet it may fhot:be altogether just to censure a 

writer for deviating in his mode of conducting a particular 
topic, from all who have preceded him in its investigation. 
In the metaphysical arrangement which Mr. Brooks’ has 
adopted for this poem, he is, evidently, under erroneous im- 
pressions, with regard to the real nature and tendency of 
genius. He refers to it, as its essential constituents, quali- 
ties which, although they may be admitted as forming part 
of its character, are not:synonymous with it, or the entire 
elements of which it is composed. After referring to “ that 
mighty mystery, the heart of man,” the dignity of his na- 
ture, and the perversion which is exhibited in the improper 
application of his elevated faculties, and contrasting, in a 
series of antitheses, his noble powers, propensities and pur- 
suits, with his ignoble feelings, grovelling desires and de- 
structive passions, he illustrates this part of his subject by 
detailing the evils resulting from inordinate ambition, and 
the unmerited applause bestowed upon the ambitious con- 
queror. This may, indeed, not be entirely inappropriate, 
ina composition intended to delineate the moral as well as 
the intellectual character of man, and to show the evils fe- 
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sulting from the license given to evil passions. But it has 
no necessary relation to the subject of the poem, and might 
with great propriety have been omitted. There is no reason 
for supposing that genius is either the cause or the result 
of the contrariety whichis manifested in the dispositions or 
actions of men. It has, in reality, and necessarily, nothing 
to do with the calmness or turbulence of the passions—the 
evil or good propensities of our race. Whatever may be 
thought as to its influence upon the moral character, expe- 
rience teaches that it exercises its general authority only in 
reference to the relative degree of intellectual force nanet 
is possessed by those on whom it is bestowed. 

Imagination and memory are certainly intimately related 
to genius, if they are not component parts of that faculty. 
It is a defect in the poem of “ Genius,” that its author con- 
siders these intellectual attributes 4 having the ascendeney, 
or rather the entire control in the conformation and direc- 
tion of genius. Judgment and taste are, undoubtedly, the 
most eminent qualities in the character of him who is’ en- 
dowed with this high power of the mind, and iniagination ~ 
and memory, although important auxiliaries, are inferior to 
them. Mr. Brooks is therefore liable to censureswhen he 
thus expresses himself-— 


ti Tern frase thie iowa of columsiid viteniy: 
Imagination ! Jet us turn to thee, 

Mysterious power! whose silvery tongue can tell 
What countless myriads in creation dwell; 

. +. * * * * * : 
Thou bid’st his heart with love of freedom swell,. 
And show’st him how the Spartan Lion fell— 
Thou bid’st him hear a nation’s heavy groan, 
When the u1cx Roman crossed the Runicon. _ 


* * * * * * * 


Thou lead’st his footsteps to Leucadia’s 8 sleep, 
"Where raging love sought peace within the deep. 


2, cohen aise DaleREL ee Sake ehetianiet’ 
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tik i, ea APOE ea RIERA 
yetla .2ad and solitary man is seen >— 
* * 
ec kedectene 
_», Of martial spectres slowly march along— 
‘They pass before that lonely mortal’s uxx, 
oi Sa Ty all the semblance of naar’. 


* Sd * * 
And, g tn ‘hie ancestors? renown, 
pen a a walls are broken down. 


~ Imagination! this he owes to thee 
And thy sweet sister, gentle memory.” 


_Here there is an obvious confusion of the entire power of 
genius with memory, one of its component parts. Imagi- 
nation creates or embellishes future scenes and events, while 
memory only renews, or retains the impression of those 
which have already been observed. 

There is another objection justly applicable to this piece, 
on. account of the personification of Hope, as a prominent 
actor among what Mr. Brooks appears to consider as the 
dramatis personz in the representation of genius. 


Fair Hope, of heavenly immortality! ; 
st on bari sconces "2 thet - 





pe.for her beguiling strain! 
Cursed be her fancies and her visions vain! 
Cursed be the tree of life, whose worthless sLossom 
Drops, ne’er to spring again on earth’s cold Bosom. 


All these imprecations might have been spared, if Mr. 
Brooks had reflected for a moment that the mythological 
impersonation on which they are invoked is not genius, nor 
any indispensable portion of that “last, best gift.” 

The prevailing character of the poem of “ Genius,” com- 
ports with the dignity which is attributable to that high 
quality of the mind: The poetry is generally flowing and “ 
correct; but it does not maintain, throughout, the melody 
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and strength which the subject requires. It has’ but little 
of the smooth, yet elevated style, the animated and glowing 
spirit of Pope. Mr. Brooks, to deserve the poetical repu- 
tation which he has acquired, should have ithparted. more 
fervor and mellowness to the following lines, especially’ if 


he were sensible, as he ought to have been, of the inspiring 
nature of the subjett on which they were west ial 


| 4 He wields the pouers of his high-gifted. mind, Asada Bi 
a iPad springt to enetiatign a'er eapeibaet ~ mee 
Aspiring pride doth reach its lofty ai a 
And Genius stands upon the mount of Fame.” 


This is written in a spirit quite unworthy of the lofty 
theme which the poet has chosen. It is neither vivid nor 
mellifluous ; and the contrast between the dignity of the sub- 
ject and the tameness with which it is conducted, must be 
obvious to the most superficial reader. 

Among the minor, although not indifferent defects of 
this poem, is the i inaccuracy observable in the choice of the 
rhymes. 


‘6 It is the mother’s spirit, and the son 
Bends to the earth, and claims her benison.”’ 


4 : a 
* 


“ Hues, which are coloured With wranntry, 
And visions, boundless as MMENSITY.”” 





To color nurs with efernity is rather an extraordinary 
process. . 

‘¢ Upon the vast waves of ereRxrry, : 
Then wherefore dp we live, or wherefore viz.” 


Other violations of rhythmical rule have already been in- 
timated, by placing the termination of the ae in which 
they appear, in small capitals. 

So much space has been allowed to the examination of 
the principal poem in Mr. Brooks’ volume, that 'whatis yet 
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-to be observed as to the other poetical compositions. of the 
collection must be condensed within a brief compass. 

In the: piece. entitled “Man,” there is nothing which 
merits particular remark. It is intended to describe. the 
various sensations and. ‘passions: by which the subject of it 
is.controlled in the successive periods,of his existence. It 
is not, however, so tru€ to life-and experience, or so impres- 
sive. in its delineation of human character, as it should be, 
or as other moral pictures upon the same subject have been. 
The stanza in which it is written is agreeable in its mea- 
sure; but the poem, in its entire form, is deficient in resem- 
blance. to its original, and in the “thoughts that breathe” 
with life and reality. It is censurable, besides, in having 
nothing but its title to apprize the reader of the subject to 
which it.refers. This fault is perceptible: in several other 
pieces included in the volume of Mr. Brooks, and it is in- 
deed attributable to many of the poetical productions of the - 
present day, which have acquired a fashionable celebrity. 
A poem has a name placed at its head, which is considered 
sufficient to inform all concerned of its whole, nature. and 
purpose; and if its titular appellation should, chancé to be 
removed or omitted, the reader might wander through it 
from beginning to end, without knowing precisely what 
subject it was intended to present to his notice. 

The license of the eat as it is, does not authorize 
him to disregard the es of the language in which he 
writes, by introducing words that are either equivocal in 
signification, or harsh in sound, and-using in a convertible 
sense, expressions which are entirely distinct in their pur- 
pose and meaning. 

« find gone was all that LIGHTSQMENESS~ 

And buoyancy of thought; 

' His soul had met with rude distress, — 

And borne it a3 wx ought.” 


- Lightsomeness, Mr. “Brooks ineende to be synonymous 
) with gayety; but it is an awkward substitute, and “ grates 
Vor. I.—No. 11. 93 
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horrible discord” upon the ear. . There isan ambiguity im 
the word he, as here employed. It is doubtful whether it 
Pe ~ cams gE Ese soul smmneiaininntn in 
self. 

The blank verse sabiiesieenatabaeesiidaismae 
ter which is now so common in that description of composi- 
tion. Were it not-for the arrangemént of the types:in lines 
of a certain length, it would not be easy to discover, in the 
greater‘portion of modern blank versification, whether it is 
designed for poetry, or poetical prose. In most instances, 
it is neither the one nor the other. a 

His face had lost the bloom 
- Of reckless childhood; and his eye its brightness. 
There was an earnest fixedness of gaze, 
Denoting that the heart beneuth had lost 
Its buoyancy, and its fantastic dreams ‘ 
ar illest gaye i 
v ‘¢ Sketch No. 1.” 

This is not poetry, in the sense which should attach to 
that ‘term, although it may be considered poetical enough, 
compared with a great proportion of prosing verse reed ‘is 
inflicted upon modern patience. 


In one or two instances, Mr. Brooks has committe the 


fault which is so frequently observed i in vets 
those who are far inferior to him: 
standing. It consists in a quick repetition of the” same 
words in the initial line of a poetical composition:| ts 


“ Beyond the wave, beyond the wave, 
Beyond the stormy ocean’s roar,”— 


“This i is one of the arts of weak, writers, isla oe aie 
their readers by surprise, and to dazzle them by the rapid 
succession of a bold and brilliant thought. _It serves only 
to expose the feebleness of the writer, and to disgust the 
reader, and is one of the tricks of empirical compounders of 
rhymes, which it is to’ be: regretted that a writer of ‘such 
merit as Mr. Brooks, has descended to imitate. ©. 
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* This review has been extended farther than was contem- 
plated, from a desire to giveva detailed notice of the pro- 
ductions' of a writer who has acquired*tonsiderable reputa- 

tion. That reputation is not entirely unmerited ; but a just 
regard for the literary character’of this country, requires a 
strict and candid examination of the claims to distinction, 
which are preferred in behalf of its writers. Popularity is 
often but another name for fashionable preference; and 
when the tide which had borne a favorite writer to renown, 
assumes its refluent course, he and his works are carried into 
forgetfulness, as suddenly as they had become the objects 
of general admiration... The poetical celebrity of Mr. 
Brooks is dependent for its security on something more 
powerful and permanent than the caprice of the hour. There 
are merits in his poetry which atone for all the defects that 
have been here adverted to, and for others which a rigid 
scrutiny might discover. His fame will be more honorable 
and lasting than that which has been gained by the flippant 
and superficial. writers who are enjoying the ephemeral tri- 
umph, of which they are asserted to be so worthy, by the 
admirers of literary trifles,. It-will be the just recompense 
of the care which he has bestowed upon his thoughts, and 
the preference that he has.evinced for disciplined imagina- 


tion. and. correct judgment. over fantastical imagery and 


puerile conceits. wa* 

The small volume which has been offered to public at- 
tention by Mr. Bryant, contains some poetry of no common 
merit. In the poem entitled “The Ages,” there are evi- 
dences of a vigorous mind, imbued with a feeling becoming 
him who aspires to the honors of the poet. Part of the 


_ Opening stanza is animated by the true spirit of poetry. 


‘ When to the common rest that crowns our days, 
Called in the noon of life, the good man goes, 
aad of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His si silver temples in their last repose; 
: IP Yhe bus of soudh the Youth iolad divin,” 
"id Blights the fairest: when our bitterest tears 
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Stream ag the eyes of those that love us close, oe er 

We think on what they were, with many fears, = 9) 
Lest Goodness die with them, and: leave the coming years.” >. 

In this “needless “Alexandrine” thete isa “feablenesé 

~vhich detracts from the pleasure that is felt while perusing 
the preceding part of the stanza.” It is difficult to reconcile 
to our general sense of propriety, the idea of Goodness dy- 
ing with those whose dissolution we are called to witness, 
and leaving years which are yet to come. Even poetical 
privilege will not justify a violation of good-sense; and al- 
though it may be allowed to transcend, in rhetorical flights, 
the bounds to which poetical writers are restricted, it must 
never gues ry eae a 0 RE 00 el 
ture. 

The poet, who is worthy of ‘the name, may display his” 
power and sécure admiration in any form ‘of compoaidiudi tt 
which his muse may invite him. It is not to any particular 
arrangement of his thoughts in certain syllables and feet—in 
continuous lines, in which the sound of one couplet responds 
to that of another, or in verses interrupted at regular inter- 
vals by the close of the sentiment, that we are to refer for 
proofs of his high capacities. Yet there is in the form of 
the stanza an obstacle opposed to the poet by whora it is 
employed, which it requires all his ‘genius to surmount. 
The formality and regularity w le appears to be com- 
pelled to observe in his progress from one part of his'work 
to another, are so contrary to the natural freedom’which 
he should enjoy, that he is subjected to continual difficulty 
im his course. There is'a monotony apparent in the ‘occur- 
rence, at defined distances, of verses which must’ all ‘be 
regulated by the same rules of metre and number of Iines. 
We become wearied with passing continually from one 
part of the poem to another, which we are already aware is 
precisely similar in form and arrangement to that by which 
it was preceded. Yet with these difficulties before him, 
perplexing as they are, Mr. Bryant has advanced with’ 3 
SEES, ener IE 
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which may ‘justly be pronounced successful. There are 
not indeed observable in it any thoughts which surprise us 
by their’ rarity, or dazzle us with excess of lustre. But 
there is a smooth, steady flow of language, bearing with it 
thoughts and feelings which we cannot censure for their vio- 
lation’of truth and nature,although we may not be deeply 
impressed with their resemblance to those of which we are 
ourselves conscious, or unusually delighted with the glow- 
ing spirit in which they are expressed. 

The ocvasional and more brief compositions which are 
comprised in the volume of Mr. Bryant, have nothing re- 
markable, either in their subjects or the manner in which 
they are pursued. “ Zhanatopsis,” the poem with which 
the volume is terminated, appears to be intended as a moral 
lecture, upon the evanescence and vanity of all sublunary 
things: © The “ still voice” of admonition addresses some 
one—whom we may identify with one of our own feeble 
race, listening to it ‘as: the — of us. all-and 
thus delivers its homily. 


« Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
Jn all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Ber ee anova Semen shalt Crist 


Hain, Bro abl | a 


j -& All that breathe : 
' Will share thy destiny... The gay will laugh " 
. _« When. thou art gone, the solemn brood of care a ‘ 
\, Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
. and make their bed with thee.” ; 


“This is indeed all very true, and it ought to be specially 
mi to heart by the creature of clay that it 


to instruct. But such grave lessons have been 
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so often addressed to us all, that we are become rather in- 
different to the wisdom which they contain, and keep on our 
way with as much nonchalance, as if poets had never been 
specially commissioned to remind us of our. mortality. 
The “ wise saws and modern instances” which are, so ge- 
nerously propounded by the followers of the grave muse, 
pro salute animarum, have indeed lost much of their salu- 
tary influence, since it has been, by a rare accident, dis- 
covered that they are, after all, nothing more than what we 
already believe, and fancy that we comprehend. .. They have, 
besides, been delivered in much more attractive phrase than 
that in which Mr. Bryant has embodied them. © It is:netto 
be denied, that ‘‘ Thanatopsis” has but little either of novelty 
in the precepts and sentiments which it displays, or energy 
and beauty in the poetical language in which it is presented. 
It moves on in the deliberate, calculating pace which blank 
verse is generally compelled, in this dull age of ours, :to 
maintain, and when it comes to this abrupt conclusion, » « 


«Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,” 


we as suddenly arrest our train of thought, and break off 
all connexion which it might have held with that which the 
poet designed to pursue. 

The admirers of Mr. Bryant must not be offended with 
the opinion which is now expressed of the poetical merits 
of “ Thanatopsis,” or condemn, in grave] displeasume, the 
attempt at critical levity which they may detect in the ob- 
servations upon the work. Although it is nota:very suc- 
cessful effort of Mr. Bryant, it is not to be supposed that 
there is any design, in expressing that belief, of doing mani- 
fest injustice to his general character as a poet. — ‘He cer 
tainly does possess merit as a poetical writer, much su 
to that of many who have outstripped him in the race of 
popularity, and whose works are looked pyrene: <4 
ee a hint f me 

nee 
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For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine : 
SONNET ON LORD BYRON. 


Bynow! ’twas thine alone, on eagle’s pinions, 
In solitary strength and grandeur soaring, 
"To dazzle and delight all eyes, outpouring 
Th’ electric blaze on tyrants and their minions; 
Earth,*sea and air, and Powers and Dominions— 
Nature—Man—Time—the Universe exploring, 
And'from the wreck of worlds—thrones—creeds—opinions— 
-Thought—Beauty—Eloquence and Wisdom storing! 
Oh! how I love, and envy thee thy glory, 
‘To every. age and clime alike belonging, 
Linked by all tongues, with every nation’s story, 
Thou Tacitus of song! whose echoes thronging 
O’er the Atlantic, fills the mountains hoary, 
And forests, with a name which thus I’m wronging. 
A, 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
BLIND IKE. 


Isaac Trnpae was a carter, in the service of the conti- 
nental army, during the war of independence. I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the character of that profession, at 
the present day, to know how far it may be worthy to be 
chronicled. But sure Iam, that if contemporary wagoners 
have one spiraculum of that heroic spirit which distinguish- 
ed poor Isaac, I would cheerfully Pischarge the duties of 
their biographer and eulogist. | 

On the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, not many fur- 
longs from the water’s edge, lay the extensive domains of 
Major Tindall, an old British soldier, who had fought i in the 
wey. fifty-six, and been out with Braddock in his last 
- On the general pacification which succeeded 
hard times, he relinquished his commission and. his 








oad 


native country, married a young wife, bought a large estate 
im the situation above mentioned, settled quietly down, and, 
as he himself expressed it, “ took to farming.” . To this old 
gentleman’s estate my hero was an appurtenance, being 1 the 
son of one of the most valued slaves. Isaac lost an eye in 
infancy, a misfortune which enhanced the sinister expres- 
sion of a countenance naturally ugly, and rendered him, 
while yet a boy, an object of thet : species of aversion, which 
we naturally feel towards any thing repulsive to the, eye. 
This disadvantage was, in some degree, counterbalanced by 
. the esteem which his integrity of character and ki ess of 
disposition secured for him, wherever he was known. While 
yet a youth, he was converted by the preaching of a me- 
thodist exhorter, and ever afterwards regarded as a shining 
light in that communion. As he approached to years of 
manhood and discretion, he evinced an ardor of tempera- 
ment, combined with a self-preserved constancy of purpose, 
which had something in it far more intellectual than is usu- 
ally to be found in the minds of the unhappy race from 
which he sprang. Yet Isaac had enjoyed no advantages of 
education. The beneficence of Major Tindall, overflowing 
as it was in certain channels, did not reach so far as to take 
in the mental culture of his slaves. The letter of the Bible 
was to Isaac a sealed book; and although he was distin- 
guished for his wonderful familiarity with scriptural history 
and phraseology, all his knowledge was derived through the 
hearing of the ear. He was remarkably distinguished from 
his fellow servants, by Hits love of solitude. He constantly 
solicited those occupations which would lead him far into 
the woods, or beyond the busy parts of the plantation, and 
the accidental passenger has often paused to listen ’to, the 
dying fall of some good old methodistic tune, or the, sub- 
dued tones of deep, unaffected, warm, but broken a 
which marked the temporary scenes of Isaac’s labors... 
Major Tindall, though quite as. fond of fighting battles 
o’er again, as any other veteran that ever lived, had. ( 
abandoned every lingering idea of ence again into act 
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service; His fire seemed to have been extinguished, Jeav- 
“ing behind it nothing but’ that bland ‘and equable warmth, 
Which so often lives in the embers and ashes of an ardent 
character. But the news of the troubles in the Massachu- 
setts, sdon roused the dormant flame. The tory blood of 
the old red-coat mantled in his cheek, as his child-like 
‘spouse read column after column in ‘the esau prints of 
— charged with blasphemy, rebellion, and sedition. 
George, Anna, love, you are half a rebel, to read 
pie ‘Cursed stuff with that sweet voice. You shall not 
read it, dearest. ‘It will sour your mouth. Give me the 
d-— thing, and I'll spell it out myself.” ‘And so he did, 
“. ‘with"@ifficulty ; fot he never could’ read.well, and his eyes 
had begun to fail.‘ Such scenes were not uncommon in the 
mansion house at —; and Mrs. Tindall, though delighted 
to see, even for a moment, the resuscitation of her husband’s 
‘decayed spirit, began to be alarmed at the wonderful ac- 
tivity of his recovered faculties. He attempted once more 
to bustle as he used to do, about his howse and grounds; 
put on his regimentals, flourished his rusty sword, pretended 
to survey the pre ince with military skill, talked much of 
the best / mode of defending ‘his estate, drank the king’s 









health with tenfold zeal and emphasis, and, what was most 


aie yt 


of all, opened an epistolary correspondence with 





a humber of thé royal governors and other functionaries ih 
the different colonies. 


“All this, however, though it ly showed a combina- 
tion of encroaching childlessness with an unnatural extite- 


i 


ment, proaching to rere 6 was as nothing when com- 


Aa, 


th the old man’ s extravagance in finally determining 
#0 take the field.” It is impossible to describe the dismay 
of Mrs. Tindall, on finding that her husband’s whole soul 
‘was absorbed in'making preparations for his junction with 
the British army, which was now in motion. She knew 
,in such a case, was folly, and that opposition 

rance would be worse than vain. Repressing, 
b, the timigsanxiety With which her heart was 
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sickened, she silently prepared to follow her husband's 
steps, through difficulties, into.dangers, and, if necessary,” 
unto death. To this painful resolution she was driven by 
a conviction, that without attendance, his destruction was 
inevitable, and that upon no one but herself could the duty 
be‘devolved; and she was fight. ; = 

On a lowering day in November, major Tindall soleninly 
convened his household, including his tenants, and the 
most intelligent and trusty of his slaves.” In a harangue of 
fifteen minutes, full of metaphor and military ‘spirit, but 
exhibiting pitiable proofs of his fatuity, the old ‘man laid 
before them the history of the eventful struggle ‘which had 
recently commenced. Of course, it wa# colored high with 
tory prejudice, and consisted principally of invective against 
the patriots. He concluded his oration with a triumphant 
flourish of his cocked hat, and a loud demand addressed to 
all his auditors, which side they were upon, the rebels’ or 
the king’s. One after another answered, as he expected, 
“ God save the king.” But there was one = remained 
silent. ’ 

“ What!” said the major, “ Ike! Godly’Tke! Have you 
nothing to say? Out with it, in a trite.’ age we'd a 
which side ?” iedaeeal 

“ IT am on the Lord’s side,” said poor Teac in a subdued, 
but resolute tone. 

“ Ay, ay, my good fellow, you were seis that. But 
that’s neither here nor there. Are you for king or ¢olo- 
nies ?” {rayeiqek 

There was a deep silence. All looked towards ‘Isaac 
with anxious curiosity. ‘ After a brief ‘pause, hé said, in 
the same tone, “I am a slave, master. How can I Jodee 
between a great king and his servants?” 

“Say you so?” said his master. “ You are’ ‘06s tale 
I set you free for ever. These are witnesses. Now make 
your choicé.” Isaac looked incredulously at the inajor, 


for a moment, but perceiving that he was in 
his hand upon his sightless ye (the gesture w always . 
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used when deeply moved) and said, with much solemnity, 
“I think, master, that the Lord is a going to bring Israel 
out of Egypt, and I’m for falling in with the mixed multi- 
tude.” The scriptural allusion in this laconic answer was 
lost upon the major; but he understood enough of it to 
comprehend, that it implied a renunciation of allegiance 
to king George. For a few.moments the old soldier’s rage 
was furious. At last he was e¢ompelled to seek repose for 
his. exhausted frame, in silence. Isaac said, respectfully, 
but firmly, “ ve prayed for light, and I’ve prayed to be 
showed the right way, and I think I’ve got a hold of it, and 
Pll go on in God’s fear, and I’m not afeard what man can 
do unto me.” 
» “ What! you ungrateful villain,” said his master, “ yee 
defy me and your king too, doyou? Away with you! you 
defile my house. Off! Off! I’ve seen enough of you.” 
« Some one here suggested, that as he had_ not regularly 
manumitted Isaac, he had better retain his services.. In 
this Isaac seemed to acquiesce ; for he said, in a low voice, 
“Tam master’s servant. He may do with me as seems 
good to him ; only I can’t, I can’t obey man instid of God.” 
. Major Tindall reflected for a moment; but his pride 
gained the ascendant. “No, no!” he cried,.impetuously, 
“he is no servant of mine now. I would’ntownhim. Out 
with him! Pack him off, without delay.” 
_ Isaac looked humbly round the circle, as he left the room ; 
but every countenance was too fully charged with: fearful 
solicitude, to yield him sympathy. Even his. mistress had 
“her heart too full of her own sorrows, to make room for his. 
Yet he caught from her eye an indescribable 2xpression of 
commiserating kindness, which reached his soul. 

Bless her kind heart,” said he, with clasped hands, 
when he found himself alone, “ she pities the poor colored 
man, and the colored man .” Here his emotions 
found»vent in tears. “ But the vow of gratitude which was 
suppressed in. words, was remembered and redeemed, aa 
the-event will show.. 
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. INot many days elapsed before Isaac a ag 
new employment of transporting stores for the Jersey line, 
which he continued till his death. His skill in the conduct 
of a team, his promptness, punctuality, and strict integrity, 
soon made him known ; and the name of godly Ike, which 
ere hy een pee" ag 
continentals. 

I'ma thinking,” said a reckless farmer’s son, eke had 
risen to command in the new army, “ I’m a thinking we are 
as well off'as the Romans for a confessor. Notwithstand- 
ing his color, I’d as soon have godly Ike as the Pope of 
Rome.to cut my soul loose, when the time comes.” And 
after laughing at the humor of this speech, he called for 
Isaac, and made him promise to be with him when he died, 
and administer the consolations of the gospel. The request 
was a jocose one, but the pledge was serious, and seriously 
was it redeemed. ‘The unhappy youth met his death at 
Trenton, and as he breathed his last in anguish, found his 
head supported, and a prayer for his salvation breathed at 
his dying ear, by the friend whom he had chosen. But this 
isa digression. Isaac crossed and re-crossed the Jerseys 
many times, without once visiting the Pennsylvania bank. 
The only complaint which his employers ever made of him, 
was, that‘he brought no news. He listened with compo- 
sure to the narratives of conflict and desolation which he 
heard, replying, when the fortune of war was for the enemy,. 
_ “itis the Lord ;” and when America triumphed, “ thanks 
be'to God who hath given us the victory!” Beyond this, 
his emotion seldom carried him. The same devout ex-" 
ercises, which before were his delight at the plough and in 
the forest, still occupied him ashe trudged beside his team. 
‘ Sueh was his mode of life, and ‘such had it been for 
months, when he received orders to assist in transporting 
baggage from Philadelphia to Trentony, ._He would notudet 
the opportunity pass by. With permission from his supe- 
riors,-he visited the house of his old master. The! major 
had returned from his first campaign, after the manner 6f 
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Don Quixote, perfectly disabled. His doting phrenzy-had 
led him into a thousand ridiculous extremities, from which 
he: had beén extricated only by the indefatigable efforts. of 
his wife. She had at length succeeded in lodging him at 
home; but his undue excitement had deranged his system, 
and for a time he was seriously ill. Slowly, however, he 
had been raised, and was now, for the first time, permitted 
to:enjoy the openair. Still he refused to walk.even twenty 
yards: before his own door, unarmed. A large pair of pis- 
tols and. a sword adorned his person, as he leaned upon his 
pale, but still beautiful companion, and sauntered leisurely 
along the path which descended towards the river... The 
- gun was setting, and they were standing at a wicket, to sur- 
vey the glorious tints which it. shed upon the Delaware, 
when Isaac suddenly presented himself; The old man’s 
eyes were dim; but Mrs. T., in a moment, recognised her 
faithful servant. “Isaac,” she exclaimed, in a tone of glad 
surprise, ““Is it you, poor Isaac?”’ Before he could reply, 
her hushand’s soul was roused. ‘ Poor Isaac, Anna? what 
poor Isaac? Isaac! Isaac! Let me look at him. Is it? 
¥es, it is. The d—— traitor!” With these words, and 
before his wife could understand, much less arrest, his 
movéments, he drewone of his huge pistols, and, in his folly, 
attempted to knock Isaac on the head. Isaac grasped. it, 
and as he endeavored to wrest it, gently, from his master’s 
hand, it discharged itself into the air. The priming did 
more service. As Isaac. held it near his head, it anions 
uttered ainnianenbindillien groan. “Isaac!” said the 
distressed, and alarmed lady, “are you, hurt? for God’s 
sake, tell, me!” “ Mistress,” said he, “I can bear much 
tribulation, if it makes your heart quiet ; and I hope the 
Lord will give me opportunity 1o do to you as you have 
done to me.” With these words, he pulled off his hat, 
made his rustic bow;.and left the gate. She called to him 
more.than once, butreceived no answer ; .while her husband 
Me teat 
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seemed utterly unconscious that any thing had happened, 
or that any third person had been present. 

In a short time Isaac, though not totally blind, was only 
able, as he himself chose to express it, to “ see men as trees 
walking.” .In spite of all objection and remonstrance, he 
insisted upon continuing his old employment, and the first 
experiment convinced those. whom it concerned, that, blind 
as he was, he could still be more safely trusted than any 
carter on the Jersey roads. His late misfortune, while it 
rendered him, if possible, an object of still more respect and 
interest than ever, assigned him a new name, by which he 
was ever after known, and which J have orkid by, van of 
title to this humble biography. 

In the subsequent years of Isaac’s life, there was not 
much. variety of incident. Through the various changes 
of. the revolution, his character and condition still remained 
the same. The battle of Princeton was just drawing to a 
close, when he arrived upon the ground, and a dark, wet 
night had just set in, when he was ordered to lead on the line 
of wagons on the read to Morriston. As he was preparing to 
obey this order, his ear, rendered more acute by blindness, 
was struck by a faint voice, which proceeded from a miser- 
able house on the outskirts of the village. The tones were 
too familiar to occasion any doubt, and, on drawing nearer 
to the window, he recognised the language of devotion. 
That sound was always a sufficient spell to enchain blind 
Ike’s attention, and he listened with breathless interest.to 
a fervent prayer for guidance and deliverance, uttered by 
lips which had often spoken in kindness to himself... As the 
suppliant ended her petition, and, with a deep ‘sigh, added, 
“oh, where shall I find help?” Isaac lifted the latch, and 
stept into the room, saying, in his ordinary voice, “the 
Lord, the Lord is a very present help in time of trouble. 
You’ve looked the right way, mistress, to get help, and here 
itcomes. For if the Lord will, I'll Wi yon out of trou- 

ble.” ‘ igs 

“ Tsaac!” said his eatatress; half r rising from the wretshed 
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seat which supported her, and turning towards him a mo- 
mentary look of grateful joy—but the next moment she 
sank down again and sobbed aloud. 

» It was indeed Mrs. Tindall, who had followed her unfor- 
tunate husband through all the perils into which his folly 
led him, endeavoring at every step to bring him home again, 
until she had found herself unexpectedly upon a field of 
battle. The old soldier had with great pertinacity insisted 
on his right to take command in the service of his king. 
Not only was his claim rejected, but, by order of an officer 
of rank, he was forcibly removed from a situation where he 
was exposed to danger, and gave much vexation, toa small 
house, where he could observe the fight in tolerable secu- 
rity. Accordingly, he did observe it, with a puerile excess 
of joy; but the sight was'too much for him. The overpow- 
ering associations which the spectacle excited, the tumult, 
to which he had so long been unaccustomed, the en- 
grossing interest which he felt in thé event, and a natural 
terror which chilled his aged blood, notwithstanding his 
military habits, overwhelmed him, and he sank into the 
arms of his wife, at the very moment when the royal troops 
gave way. His loyal imagination, however, saved him from 
participating in the distresses of his countrymen. Exerting 
the feeble remnant of his once stentorian voice, he exclaim- 
ed, “Thank God! George Washington is down! Thank 
God!” They were his last words, for he instantly expired. 

The unfortunate widow found herself alone, with her hus- 
band’s corpse, destitute, not only of sympathy and comfort, 
but of all assistance, and. of food itself; for the house had 
been deserted. After looking wildly around for help, and 
shrieking in despair, she fell upon her knees and prayed. 
In this situation she was found by Isaac, the effect of whose 
appearance has already been described. “ Mistress,” said 
hey"ifter a pause of'a few minutes, “ there’s no time to lose 
—give your orders.” 

* Oh, Isaac!?said she, “the body—the body—I must 
take i it home.” 
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_~* Home, mistress? To Pennsylvany we, . 
“Oh, yes!” said she, and perceiving’ shhethits doubt 
im’his tone, she fell upon her knees before him, and, wring- 
ing her hands, in agony, besought him, “ Oh, Isaac, for the 
love of God, don’t leave me here. “Pf don’t know where I 
am, and this horrid tumult terrifies me. O! don’t — 
me. Look at this poor body.” 

“Ah, mistress,” he began to say, “ Isaac looks >_yut He 
checked himself. She understood him perfectly, however, 
and the occasion of his blindness flashed upon her memory, 
with a vividness enhanced by a veccilielfle tne the injury 
‘was inflicted by her husband’s hand. “Mistress,” said he, 
before she could find words, “ don’t think Isaac remembers 
that. He never thinks of it. But look here, mistress. 
T’ve got orders to go north, and you want to go south-” ‘ 

“ Oh, Isaac, can’t Phen get leave?” 

“ Leave, mistress! no, not to travel with an enemy. 2 
must'disobey, or leave you. Which shall I do?” 

“ Oh, Isaac, what can I say? I do not, do not know.” » . 

“Nor I neither, mistress, but Pll pray for light.” 
retired into a corner, and prayed in an undertone for afew 
moinents. He then left the room, and Mrs. Tindall was 
beginning to relapse into despair, when he brought his'long 
wagon to the door and re-entered. Ten minutes afterwards, 
they had set out upon their melancholy journey, and were 
travelling in silence, broken only now and then, by Isaac’s 
ejaculatory prayers, or inarticulate humming of some ‘funeral 
hymn. The first interruption which they met with on their — 
way to Trenton, was upon a small bridge intersecting the 
high road, where they met a single horseman, with a lantern 
in hishand. After cautiously examining the outside of the 
wagon with his light, he appeared to recognise it, and ex- 
claimed, “ What, Blind Ike! Whither so fast?” 

“ Not fast, master Ellis. It’s a slow and sad jourtiéy.” 

“What have you got stowed in your wagon now?” ™ 

“The living and the dead,” said Ike, in a solemm tone. 
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“ Well, what the devil are you carrying them that way 
for? Are you deserting to the enemy?” 
- Instead of answering, Isaac urged his horses on, with a 
smart stroke of his whip. His inquisitor was not yet satis- 
‘fied. Dismounting from his saddle, he seized Isaac’s horses 
by ‘the head. ‘“ Now,” said he, “ I'll be » if this shall 
pass. It’s a suspicious affair, I tell you what. You are tra- 
velling the wrong way, and I'll be , if You sha’n’t turn 
back: PL 

‘Isaac again attempted to ‘proceed, but the soldier, for 
such he was, leaping towards him, grappled with him. The 
noise of the struggle terrified the lady, who had listened'to 
the dialogue with the frigid apathy of one absorbed in her 
own sorrows, and she shrieked. “ By , what noise was 
that?” said the assailant. “I must examine the interior.” 

The continued resistance of Isaac to his movements ex- 
‘asperated him. “Ill be »’ said he, “ if I let you by 
with your load of blasted tories. If I can’t look in, I can - 
sénd a ball or two in, that will do the business for me.”’ 
As he spoke, Isaac threw himself back into the wagon, a 
motion which ‘was instantly succeeded by the report of a 
heavily charged pisto!. “Take it yourself, then, you 
mulatto traitor,” said ‘the soldier as he shot; then sprang 
upon his horse; and galloped on. 
». “ Isaac, what noise was that?” said Mrs. Tindall. “ Are 
you shot? Are you hurt, poor Isaac?” 
+ Mistress,” said Isaac, sitting up, “ we have no time to 
lose. Life is short. Death is dreadful, even to the righteous. 
What we find to do, we must do it with our might.” So 
saying, he resumed his whip, and quickened his horses’ pace. 
I do not intend to detail their progress after this event. The 
same silence reigned as before; but the devotional ejacu- 
lations which still interrupted it occasionally, were now 
tningled with suppressed groans, and stifled cries of pain. 
The circumstances of the country rendered the journey 
perilous and difficult. But at length Mrs. Tindall, to her 


surptise and joy, saw the faithful domestic, to whose care 
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her dwelling was intrusted, hastening to meet them, and 
‘soon found herself in sight of her deserted home. But her 
melancholy satisfaction in thus reaching a place‘of safety, 
was quickly damped. Her attention was attracted by the 
exclamations of the servants, who had gathered round ‘the 
wagon, and with mingled grief and wonder, were surveying 
the dead body of Blind Ike. A bullet had penetrated his 
left’ side, and* after occasioning excruciating pain, had 
wrought its fatal effect, just as they reached their destina- 
tion. Both corpses were interred beneath the shadow of 
a clump of lofty oaks, not far from tlie waters of the Dela- 
.ware. There is neither epitaph nor tomb-stone to identify 
the spot, nor is there need of either, while popular tradition 
shall commemorate the names, lives, and deaths of the de- 
ceased. Ys 
W.R.M. 





THE USURPER, 


An Historical Tragedy, in Five fects. By James M‘Henay, 

author of “The Pleasures of Friendship,” + The Wilderneasy? 

“+ O'Halloran,” §c. §c. Philadelphia, 1829... ess 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE, as a native production, is ak 
most unknown among us. Our fondness for intellectual 
exotics has, hitherto, been a principal cause of ‘the faint ‘and 
infrequent efforts which have been made to build up for our- 
selves, works in which the histrionic muses might find pre- 
served the memorials of their power, and see delineatéd the 
scenes peculiar to their respective representations of human 
life. It is not the presumed interest of those who are 'the pro- 
fessed nurturers of genius, and the disseminators of its pro- 
ductions, in this country, to encourage writers for the mind. 
The directors of the stage leave unread the “manuscripts 
which our own dramatists submit to their magisterial inspec- 
tion, while foreign play-wrights supply them with abundant 
and lucrative materials for melo-drama, farce and pantomime, 
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and all such ingenious inventions as speak to the eye, with- 
out any care for “ the still and mental parts.” As long as 
our publishers can derive rich returns from the labors of 
European writers, which they seize upon without ceremony, 
’ and without any cost to themselves, we need not hope to 
have. the authors of this country treated by them with re- 
spect, or their exertions properly remunerated. Nor is it 
to be expected, that while the excellent trifles which foreign 
writers for the stage are so incessantly pouring upon us, are 
to be turned to so much profit by theatrical managers, at no 
other expense than what is required by paint, pasteboard, 
and,sulphur, we are to be instructed by the grave moralities. 
whigh our tragic muse would inculcate—made to smile by 
the sallies of her more cheerful sister, or laugh outright, by 
the merry urchin who claims relationship with them, and 
travesties all their words and actions. It is indeed a mat- 
ter of surprise, that any writer of merit should apply his 
strength to the creation of dramatic works, when he is pre- 
sented by our theatrical dictators with such little encourage- 
ment, or, rather, when he is almost certain that they will 
treat his application for a hearing before the public, with 
contempt or neglect. There is no.deficiency, in our coun- 
try, of subjects for dramatic composition; and even if the 
incidents which itgomprises must be derived from remote 
sources, there.is enough of genius and talents among our- 
selves to make them effective, by proper arrangement and 
application. But the discerning and judicious part of the 
people must address themselves in determined language to - 
the managers @f theatres, if they wish to see the honors of 
our own stage maintained. If they would have our writers 
for it justly respected and rewarded, they must not, them- 
selves, encourage the puerile, corrupt taste, which is now 
debasing and perverting the drama. While they remain 
silent on a subject in which they are so much. interested, 
they can anticipate no reformation in the spirit of the stage, 
or expect that justice will be done to those who would ele- 
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vate its character, by devoting shel: literary resources toits 
cause. 

The author of + The Usurper,” although not a native of 
this country, has resided in it a considerable time, and his 
name as a writer has often been before the literary public. ° 
He has produced several works, besides those. which are 
named at the head of this article. In defiance,of all)the. 
obstacles which are opposed in this country to the success 
of dramatic literature, he has. presented himself to the pub- 
lic as a candidate for the high honors which have been, even 
in other parts.of the world, decreed to so few writers for the 
stage. Zhe Usurper may be considered as.an wa 
in its peculiar department of composition ; an experiment, 
which the fate of many among us, who have failed in similar. 
enterprises, has shown to be hazardous, and one which re- 
quires no ordinary courage in those who. apply themselves'to 
it, and risk their literary fortunes upon its issue.. The recep- 
tion which has been given to this tragedy, may be considered 
as sufficiently favorable to inspire its author with confidence 
in whatever future efforts he may make as a dramatic writer. 
Whether his work is to maintain a permanent place upon: 
the stage, or is destined, in common with so many other 
offerings to the genius of the drama, to be known only asa 
written picture of life and history, it t be left to time 
and the supreme tribunal of the public to decide. «5 yx» 

The subject which the author of this work has selected: 
for it, is one which refers, for much of its interest, to these 
great sources of intellectual enjoyment—remote’ antiquity 
and the mysterious rites of pagan superstit#on. » The:his~ 
torical foundation upon which The Usurper is erected; is. 
furnished by the wild and wonderful phantasies of druidical 
invention, in an age.when men, having rejected the splendid 
but unnatural system of heathen mythology, were substitut- 
ing for it, schemes of faith equally visionary, and +had not 
yet heard proclaimed the sublime and simple truths of chris- 
tianity. The political incidents which are introdueed:imto. 
the tragedy, are derived from traditionary .annals, the 
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veracity of which has been attested by so many eredible 
writers, that they may be relied on with as much confidence 
asis usually shown to thé truth of ancient historical legends. 
They are, at least, sufficiently supported by the evidence of 
history; to justify their mcorporation into a dramatic work ; 
and while‘they do not outrage nature and probability by 
their essential variance from them, they exhibit in their 
character enough of the romantic and extraordinary, to im- 
part:to them that indefinable interest which is felt in what- 
ever departs from the course of ordinary life and experience. 

Cartha, or Cobthach, the usurper, murders his brother, 
the legitimate sovereign of Ireland, and seizes on the scep- 
tre of that country. The confederate in his crimes is the 
Arch-Druid, a daring, ambitious, and sanguinary priest, who, 
after the perpetration of the murder, becomes the confiden- 
tial: minister of Cartha, and is elevated to the pontifi- 
calvdignity of the kingdom. The wife of the murdered 
monarch, having been imposed upon by the false represen- 
tations’ of the priest, becomes inflamed with jealousy against 
her’husband: She unites her. fortunes with those of Cartha 
and his spiritual adviser, the former of whom assassinates 
her husband, usurps his throne, and orders his son to be 
putto death: by suborned ruffians. The miserable dupe 
and’ vittim of the arts which the druid had practised upon 
her, soon becomes sensible of the profligacy of his charac- 
ter and:designs. Retiring from society, she conceals her- 
self.in.a cavern with her daughter, Elfinore, then.an infant. 
Thither she is traced by the priest, who persuades her to 
assume the office of a priestess and prophetess, that he may, 
through her oracular responses, the more easily execute his’ 
ambitious designs. »Partholan, one of the chieftains of Mun- 
ster, rejected by Moriat, daughter of Labra, king of that pro- 
vince, and apprehensive of punishment for having violated 
the commands of his sovereign, by preferring his suit to the 
princess, resolves to'renounce his allegiance, and to’betray 
hisicountry to the ambitious Cartha. He withdraws to the 
court of that monarch, and informs the Arch-Druid that 
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Mahon; the son of the priestess, who was supposed to have 
been put to death by the agents of Cartha, was alive, and 
residing under the protection of Labra, king of Munster, 
by whom he is educated as a prince, and represented as.his 
nephew, and the heir of his throne... Cartha, alarmediatthis 
intelligence, which is imparted to him by the Arch-Druid, 
consults the priestess on the measures which he should 
adopt for his safety. She had been apprized ef the life:of 
her son having been preserved, and of his actual residence 
at the court of Munster, and is instructed by the druid to 
give such responses to the usurper as may subserve his own 
ambitious projects. In obedience to the commands of the 
oracle, the Arch-Druid is placed at the head of the army 
which is despatched against Labra, for the purpose of pun 
ishing him for having given protection to Mahon. The 
forces of Cartha, led by the priest, march against the king 
of Munster. Partholan'is sent forward from the:army, and 
directed to obtain possession of Mahon by stratagem. »He 
effects his purpose, and seizes upon Moriat, at the. same 
time with the prince, who escapes from those in whose cus+ 
tody he is left, and again joins the army of Munster, :' The 
princess Moriat is conveyed to the quarters of Partholan;in 
the contiguous encampment of the forces commanded by 
the Arch-Druid. Here she is confined by Partholittipwho 
endeavours to compel her to accept his suit. She persists 
in her rejection of his addresses, and. when he. is about to 
resort to violence to accomplish his designs upon her pere 
son, a sudden alarm, caused by an attack of the Munster 
forces, obliges him to desist, and repair to his: post: in the 
army. The attack is successful, the troops of: the usurper 
are routed, the princess is rescued by Mahon, at the mo- 
ment when Partholan, who had fied from the field, is about 
carrying her off. Partholan is killed by Mahon;and the 
Arch-Druid, whohad been captured by the successful party, 
being accused of his participation in the murder of Cartha’s 
brother, suddenly renounces his attachment to the,atheisti- 
cal principles, which he had avowed, expresses remorse.for 
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his:.guiltyand dies by his. own hand. The priestess, to 
avenge the murder of her husband, enters the chamber of 
Gartha, where he is asleep, with the design of putting him 
to death. Startled by the sound of her voice, while she. re- 
proaches: him with his treachery and fratricide, he attempts 
to-stab her, but is slain with a dagger which she had con- 
cealedim-her bosom. . Ashe falls, the point of his-poisoned 
dirk grazes her arm... His guards enter to seize her, and at 
the same time an attack is made upon the palace of Cartha, 
whichss forced, by the troops of Munster. Mahon, whois 
one of the leaders of the assault, discovers that the priestess 
is his mother, who pronouncts her benediction upon him, 
asks and obtains his — of her crimes, and dies in 
his. arms. 

-» The subordinate sah of the plot is formed by the attach- 
ment which exists between Connal and Elfinore. Connal, 
in the disguise of a minstrel, addresses her, but his suit is 
opposed by her mother, who is ignorant of his real rank. 
He;announces himself as prince of Offally, is admitted in 
that character as the suitor of Elfinore, and finally assists 
his friend Mahon in subduing the forces of Cartha and 
liberating Moriat. — ; 

»This-succinet outline of the fable of The Usurper is suffi- 
cient to. give a general view of the plan upon which the 
piece is constructed. The incidents which are included 
within it are:important, and diversified enough to communi- 
cate to it the interest which the subject itself possesses, and 
to preserve it undiminished throughout the performance. 
The characters are drawn with much propriety, and in the 
several relations which the individuals of the piece bear to 
each other, they sustain their parts with a proper regard to 
the respective purposes of their introduction, and the results 
which they are to concur in producing. Cartha is a bold, 
ferocious wretch, who, to effect his ambitious designs, dis- 
regards all the ties of nature and the obligations of loyalty. 
¥ the perpetration of his crime, and his accession to 
the ‘throne:to which-it elevated him, he betrays the com- 
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punctious visitings that conscious guilt occasions, and «is 
incessantly wavering between the desire to preserve -his 
authority, and the wish to obtain for the crimes by*which 
it must be supported, the».approbation: of ‘his timorous 
conscience. In the character of.the Arch-Druid: there: is 
that strange combination. of religious hypocrisy and: reck- 
less avowal of guilty actions and.purposes, which constitutes 
one of the anomalies that.are sometimes: exhibited in hu- 
man life. He.is the principal ecclesiastical potentate‘ofithe 
kingdom, the acknow repository and distributor of 
the blessings of heaven mong mankind; and. yet he is in- 
credulous of the very doctrinés which he teaches, and the 
unrelenting enemy of all that is virtuous, sacred. and inno- 
cent. Partholan has all the qualitiesavhich a traitor should 
exhibit. He is brave, persevering, insidious and insincere. 
He hesitates at no obstacle which conscience or right places 
between him and the consummation of his -unprincipled de- 
signs. . If there is nothing in his character'which can pro- 
perly be called individuality, there is a great resemblance, 
in its general cast and outline, to the species of rogues. to 
which he belongs. The priestess is, as she was no doubt 
‘intended to be, the most prominent and interestifig personage 
of the tragedy in which she performs her part with so much 
effect. Her mind is high and dignified in its:nature,and 
she feels acutely the injury which had been inflicted*on her 
by the machinations of the ambitious priest. “The conflict 
ing feelings of remorse for her offences against nature and 
conjugal duty, of maternal affection, for her son, and: grief 
at his supposed assassination, and of deep, implacable re- 
venge against those by whom she had been betrayed into 
so much guilt and wretchedness, are:such as might-be sup- 
posed to be cherished by a female of her-peculiar character. 
The readiness with which she accedes.to,the proposal of the 
Druid to assume the functions) of a holy! y that 
she may render that office subservient. tojher»purpdses: of 
vengeance, is in entire. consistency with the 8 


purpose of a woman, who feels .herself deeply. onged, and 
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is willing to adopt any measures for her own redress. The 
ingenuity which she displays in the prosecution of herdesign, 
by appearing to ‘acquiesce in the schemes of the Arch-Druid, 
and dissembling her resentment against him, that she may 
with more certainty accomplish her purposes of revenge, is 
depicted with great force and y 

- None of the other personages of the piece are remarkable 
for any particular traits of character, or very prominent or 
necessary in the ‘construction and development of the plot. 
The ladies, for their part, are just such fair, fond, confiding 
beings as they ought to be, and they are altogether worthy 
of the praises and affections which their suitors, respective- 
ly, bestow upon them. As it is impossible, according to 
the critical rules of the drama, to write a tragedy, without 
shedding the blood of a tyrant, or some other desperate 
knave, or making lovers shed tears, of joy or sorrow, just 
as the author may happen to arrange their destiny, “ T'he 
Usurper” ought not to be objected to, because the fair and 
young females who are introduced into it, do not act a more 
conspicuous part than is expected to be borne by ladies, 
handsome enough to enslave ardent young gentlemen, and 
sufficiently generous and susceptible to return their attach- 
ment. 

In dramatic compositions, the literary execution—pro- 
perly and strictly thus termed—may be considered as of 
less comparative importance than any other quality of the 
work. The judicious and natural concoction of the plan, 
the consistency and relation of the acts and scenes, the cor- 
rect and vivid delineation of character, attributed to the 
persons introduced into the piece, their necessary connexion 
and mutual dependence, and the careful observance of the 
circumstances of time, place and incident, are the essential 
requisites of all performances presented upon the stage. If 
all these be skilfdlly adjusted, so that the whole progress of 
the piece is gonducted! with proper reference to nature and 
probability, the elegance of the language in which it is writ- 
ten’ is not insisted upon with so much critical rigor, as it is 
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in works that are subjected to the calm consideration of the 
mind in the retirement of the closet. Yet ‘the propriety, 
force and refinement of language, are €ertainly material 
considerations in’ a work which-is intended to represent, 
before a cultivated audienceythe manners of society, or the 
events of historical, or imagmary occurrence. © The: stage 
ought to be resorted to asa school, in which: not only the 
actions and motives of human life are displayed in their 
true and natural appearances, but one in which the. mind 
may find models of purity and beauty in the sentiments and 
language that are submitted to its judgment. 

As a literary performance, “The Usurper” may claim a 
degree of commendation which cannot justly be bestowed 
upon all the dramatic productions that have recently ap- 
peared. The language employed in it, is not only generally 
accurate, but often elevated and refined. . In the address of 
the Priestess to the sun, there are a vividness and strength 
of expression which add to the effect produeed upon the 
spectator by the impressive nature of the situation and cir- 
cumstances in which it is delivered. 


Paizstess. “ Light of the world! best emblem of that power 
Who formed thy glory and thy usefulness, 
And fixed thee a divinity in heavens 
Oh! look benignly on a penitent! 
One, who, to serve thee, thou all-seeing sun, 
Has fled the dazzling of society, 
To dwell in this lone grove, and in this vault, 
Al temple sacred to thy mysteries, 
Whose walls of everlasting rock exclude 
The prying eyes of the rude, vulgar world, 
And guard thy rites from foul profanity. 
Here come uneasy hearts and restless minds 
To learn their fates, with offerings that enrich 
The Druid chief, who mocks theéiand thy priestess, 
Whom here, despised, he keeps to'dd his will”! * 
And give responses that may suit hisyurpose. . 
But let him take the trash; for wealth I care not; 
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_ By penance and devotion I would seek 
_ Heaven’s pardon for my crimes, as my best riches; 
And let him dictate answers; I may speak them: 
If there be fault in this, it rests on him, 
The terror of whose mereiless power compels me 
To purchase safety by eimstrained submission. 
But oh! thou bright, all-piercing eye of heaven, 
Thou see’st my heart, and know’st I hate his guilt, 
Which is so foul that men can scarce endure it. 
And yet that guilt so largely have I shared, 
That I am miserable with thoughts of it. 
Assist me, patience, to endure a tyrant, 
From whom I must conceal the hate I bear him. 
Ah! my auare's grief /—even it I must conceal.” 
Alet 2nd. Scene 2nd. 


When Mahon addresses his friends, who are assembled to 
hear the history of his wrongs and of the usurper’s cruelties, 
and to be incited by their devotion to his rights, and their 
hatred of despotic power, to arm.in defence of the yguthful 
prince, he speaks like one who feels the importance of the 
subject, and. in language. at once energetic and affecting. 


Manon. * My noble friends and warriors! chiefs and patriots! 
I need not urge the justice of my claims; 
Ye know them, and are zealous to maintain them 
* * *- * * * +. 
If e’er a cause deserved the aid of heaven, 
That cause is ours, and will that aid receive. 
For you, brave patriots, first to draw the sword 
For mine, your country’s, and your own deliverance, 
My promise now I pledge in this assembly, 
That when triumphant o’er our wicked foes, 
gs warrior here shall then go unrewarded 
* iy * * * * 
ee — shall we lead you on this great design; 
< Dlien let each patriotic chief 
‘age his followers for the enterprise.” 
oe Act 4. Scene \. 
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The invocation to the sun, and the benediction. pro- 
nounced upon the son of Capthe by on AseieDruid, are 
very impressive. 


Arcu-Druip (extending his arms over the prince, who kneels.) 
Thou sun! bright object of,our fathers’ worship, 
Great source of heat and light, whose living rays 
Inspire the world with energy and gladness, 
From out th’ exhaustless affluence of those stores, 
Whence thou diffusest blessings o’er mankind, 
Select the choicest for this youthful prince; 
Make his course long and prosperous through this world; 
And when the sceptre of this realm he wields, 
May then his friends all flourish fair around him, 
While all his foes become his abject slaves, 
And tremble at his frown; till, ripe with years, 
And full of greatness, he withdraw from earth, 
And leave this beauteous isle the undisputed 
Inheritance of his posterity.” 
Act 1. Scene 2nd. 


a to which this article has been prolonged, pre- 
vents the selection of other passages, which exhibit power in 
the thoughts that they contain, and the language in which 
they are expressed. 

At the conclusion of this notice, it is but justice to Dr. 
M‘Henry to say, that he has evinced in the design of the 
work which he has presented to the stage, sound judgment, 
and in the execution of that design, ability and taste, which 
entitle him to much praise. In bringing his tragedy upon 
the stage, and thus submitting it to the most rigid tribunal 
to which it could be subjected—that of a public audience, 
who are almost invariably disposed to examine new dra- 
matic works, of domestic origin, with severe scrutiny—he 
has undergone a fair and successful trial of the claim to 
approbation as a dramatic pintony “— has been preferred 


| in his behalf. 
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For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
TWILIGHT.—By Francisco. 
«——-- musing Memory dwells on former days.''—Kirke White. 


Tuene is a soothing sweetness in the hour 
_When day retires and night usurps the sway, 
When Solitude asserts her magic power, 

To lull our fears, and wile our cares away! 
*Tis then on fancy’s wing, ’mid stars careering, 
We’re led along—our fairy sails unfurl’d— 

By angels, clad in brilliancy, appearing 
To guide us to a distant, better world! | 


And then sweet thoughts of other days come o’er us, 
E’en like the shadows of a long lost dream, 
And memory brings in bright array before us, 
Scenes pure and lovely as they erst did seem! 
The fairy plans—the hopes—the boyish fears— 
The warmth of heart, the glowing friendships given, 
Through the dark vistas of revolving years, 
Come like a transient insight into Heaven! 


Hail, sacred hour! I love thy tranquil reign, 
I court the quiet thy soft influence lends! 
My care-worn heart is eased of half its pain, 
At thoughts of early love and long lost friends! 
Tam alone! the world, its pomp, and sorrow, 
No more can move my soul as erst they moved; 
No more with fond delight I hail each morrow; 
No more can love—nor yet again be loved! 


Oh! when my thought in ardent flight essays 
To find some relic of the hopes long cherished, 
Then come the dreams of brighter, happier days— 
Hopes of life’s early morn. All, all have perished! 
Sweet tranquil howd!’ infuse into my breast, 
A soothing portion of thy holy calm. 
Hush the wild tumfits that disturb my rest; 
» Thine is alone the power—thy influence is the balm! 
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For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
POWER OF CONSCIENCE. ? 


‘¢ And the wild glance betrayed that thoughts of sin 
* And memory’s darkest whisperings work’d within.” 


Ir from all the clear and bright rivers of New England, 
I were called to select the most romantic .and beautiful, I 
should, without a moment’s hesitation, name the Housato- 
nic. From the mowntain recesses, evergreen glens, and 
towering precipices of the interior, it pours its ample flood ; 
now dashing in a torrent of foam, over rugged rocks; now 
meandering thfough meadow and plain ; now reflecting from 
its mirrored surface the pine and willow that fringe its 
margin; and now rolling, green as a stream of liquid eme- 
rald, as it gives back the hues of the dark evergreens that 
overhang its wave. It was in the valley of this beautiful 
river, several years before the war of the revolution, and 
while the settlements on the upper part of it were compara- 
tively scattered and new, that the events to be related 
transpired. 

At the opening of one of those deep glens which indented 
the range of hills forming the eastern boundary of the Hou- 
satonic valley, a young man, whose name was Weston .El- 
lis, had early established himself. Through the dark ravine 
flowed a stream, which, except during the melting of the 
spring snows on the mountain, or the heavy rains of autumn, 
was lost in the alluvial tract that stretched between the foot 
of the hills and the river. Up this ravine ran the path— 
road it could hardly be called—by which travellers from 
the towns on the Connecticut river, made their way to those 
on the Hudson; and which passed the Housatonic, about 
half a mile to the west of Ellis’ house, by a wide and shal- 
low ford. When Weston Ellis first.g¢ame to the place, he 
was an unmarried man, of about twenty-five years of age; - 
tall, muscular, and powerful. Every, feature marked him 
for a man of strong passions ; but he was tpeie, unsociabl 
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_ being, one who neither wished nor sought communion with 
his fellow men... There was a dark, stern light in his eye, 
whengdwakened by passion, that startled those who beheld 
it for the first time ; and when displeased, his brow lowered, 
dark and ominous as the thunder cloud which rolls over 
the hills, charged with whirlwind and storm. Ellis was not 
long allowed to remain the sole tenant of that fertile region. 
Settlers began to drop in around him. The blue smoke 
that curled up the sides of the thick wooded hills, showed 
that man.was there ; and fields of waving corn soon anlion 

the rich vale of the Housatonic. 

One of the adventurers who settled nearest to Ellis, was 
a Mr. Wilmarth, whose only daughter, Marcia, was one of 
those fair wild flowers which are sometimes found, 'so spot- 
less and lovely, in the most lonely solitudes; and, either 
from the circumstance of mere propinquity, or some more 
powerful cause, the cold, stern, unbending Ellis became her 
captive. He loved her as well as it was possible for sucha 
heart to love; and, dissimilar as they were inymanner and 
feeling, she gave him, in return, all that fond, deep, and con- 
fiding affection, which warms the bosom of a sweet girl of 
sixteen, unhackneyed in the coquetry of the world, and 
whose young heart pours out all its treasures on one loved 
and adored object. They were married, anda number of 
years passed away; but of their several children with which 

ey were blessed, the youngest only survived ; the playful, 
ovely Marcia Wilmarth Ellis. During these years, Mar- 
cia was not entirely happy, though she herself scarcely knew 
why. Her husband treated her with every attention which 
coulll be expected from one of his temperament and dispo- 
sition ; for.to those thousand nameless assiduities, that, to 
the feeling mind, constitute:the charm of wedded life, he 
was astranger. In him, the playful dallyings which he 
sometimes attempted. with his delighted and beautiful Mar- 
cia, appeared asforced and unnatural as if the stern branch- 
es of the oak should bow. to embrace the pliant vine that 

arot id giant stem; or stoop to kiss the sweet 
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wild rose that had grown up beneath its shadow. She 
never doubted his love ; but she trembled beneath the glance’ _ 
of his eye,.and sometimes, in spite of herself, shed @ears 
when her efforts to please were unable to draw him from 
the moody and dark imaginings of his own mind. » Perhaps 
the most potent cause of all her unhappiness may be traced 
to a higher source. Marcia had been educated in the fall 
belief and practice of those truths which look beyond time 
for their consummation, and which have for their base the 
unerring volume of inspiration. This purest source of con- 
solation Ellis contemptuously rejected ; and while on other 
topics he paid great deference to his wife, on this subject 
her opinions were the theme of his coarsest ridicule.- Mar- 
cia pitied him, but believing as she did, could she be happy? 

It was a beautiful September evening. ‘The stars shone 
in a cloudless sky. The line of white fog that marked the 
course of the river, looked like a silver thread in the moon- 
light. Little Marcia had retired to rest, and Ellis and his 
wife were sitting on the stone steps in front of their dwell- 
ing, enjoying the cool‘ air which whispered through the 
fruit trees he had planted, when a stranger, who had forded 
the river, stopped before them. He was well mounted on 
a fine horse, and his travelling portmanteau showed that he 
was on a journey; a i 

“ Good folks,” said he, reining up his horse, “ it is getting 
somewhat late; could you give a strahger to this road" 
lodging, and a mouthful of something ‘to eat?” 

“To such as we have, you shall be welcome,” was the 
answer of Ellis; and the’stranger dismounted. 

His horse was turned into a fich clover field, near*the 
dwelling ; and instead of the tea, which Marcia was hasten- 
ing to provide, the bow] of milk which the strangér request- 
ed, with some of her fine wheat bread, was set before him. 
In the course of the evening they learned from the traveller 
that his name was Hamilton, and that business had called 
him from Boston to Albany, from which place he was tow 
returning. ‘He'stated, that as he was anxious to proceed on 
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his journey as rapidly as possible, he should be much obliged 
to them if they would awake him at two o’clock in the 
morning. When’ Ellis lifted the portmanteau to place it in 
the room where the traveller siept, its weight convinced him 
that. Mr. Hamilton must have been successful in the object 
of his visit, and for the first time in his life, he felt a desire 
to appropriate to his-own use, that which did not belong to 
him.» Before two o’clock Ellis awoke, and assuring Marcia 
there was no necéssity for her rising, he awoke. the travel- 
ler, who, after partaking of some slight refreshment, pre- 
pared by Ellis, mounted his ~— and proceeded on his 
journey.» 

 «T have pecans to shut the ones 8f the clover: field,” 
said Ellis to his:wife, as he. opened the door and went out, 
soon after the departure of Hamilton. 

_ “He was absent.a considerable time, during which Marcia 
fell into a sleep} from which she was awaked by her hus- 
pot ‘tee having laid off his ie, was again getting into 


las ‘Ellis, how. cold you are,” said Marcia, as, 

tretabling'like a person éuffering from an attack of the fever 

and ague, he threw himself into the bed. 

_ “Is there any thing strange in that,” he quickly. answer- 
ed, “when I etn been out in the night air and dew, with- 
out my coat?” 

In the morning, when Marcia arose; she perceived that 
blood was scattered over the finelinen shirt of her husband, 
and that his right hand was red with it. Elis saw what 
attracted her notice, and carelessly remarked, that his nose 
bled profusely when out after Mr. Hamilton’s horse. 

As it became lighter, his wife was alarmed at the pale 
and ghastly expression of his features, and entreated him 
to allow her to send her. brother George for a physician, 

thinking him seriously unwell. 
-.“ You will please to attend to your affairs. Iam well 
enough,” was his abrupt reply. 
. Marcia went about her breakfast ; but te tear started, 
Vou. No. 11. 97 
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when she encountered the haggard eye and stern glance of 
Ellis. At the table he was silent, until thevbreakfast was _ 
nearly closed, when he stopped and ‘gazed: at her intently, 
for a moment. “ Marcia; I think we had better mention 
to no one the circumstance of the traveller’s a 
last night.” 

“ Why? Mr. Ellis.” eile a 

“ Am I obliged to give a reason for evety hing T i ‘ay or 
do?” answered he sternly. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the’ shrinking woman ; “ Iam 
content that it be as you desire.” 

Two days after, some boys angling for trout in the moun- 
tain stream, found the dead bodies of a man and a horse, 
at the foot of a precipice, near the top of which the path'we 
have mentioned passed. It was at first supposed that the 
horse, frightened in the night, had plunged over the preci- 
pice, and that both horse and rider had béen killed bythe 
fall. Traces were, however, discovered, which induced 
many, if not all, to believe that he had been murdered. 
The frequent recurrence of crime’ had not then rendered 
public feeling callous to its perpetration, and the whole 
community was roused, as if by an electric shock. Am in- 
quest was held, and the verdict of murder, by some’ person 
or persons unknown, was returned. From his papers the 
name of the individual was learned, but the money, prin- 
cipally gold, which was in his possession —_— he oe Al- 
bany, was no where to be found. 

The conduct and appearance of Ellis now made 
change ; a change perceptible to all, but particularly so to 
his affectionate Marcia. Still, such was the favorable opi- 
nion universally entertained of him, that but one person 
had the slightest suspicion of the real cause. He woiild 
remain whole days listless and gloomy. He heeded neither 





the pressing urgency of his business, nor the kind attention, ’ 


of his wife. A sudden rap at the door during these 
ries, would make him start from {his chair,; with every 
symptom of agitation and alarm in his features, and the 
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hours which had been. formerly devoted to rest, were now 
far from, being such to Ellis and his wife... The most terri- 
fic. visions appeared to haunt his imagination, waking or 
sleeping. The wretched. Marcia dared not allow. her 
_ thoughts to dwell on. what her heart too truly told her. was 
the cause of these fearful imaginings. Her husband a mur- 
derer! She recoiled at the idea. The thought was mad- 
ness ; yet how was she to.avoid the dreadful conclusion? 

“They are coming! theyre coming!” he would exclaim 
in tones of terror, when, wearied with tossing on his bed, 
he sunk into a half waking slumber; “ they are coming ; 
a* 1, good .God, the blood, the red blood, is still on my 
hands! Marcia! I killed him, I killed him! but will you 
see your Ellis hung up between the heavens and the earth, 
a/maurderer, a spectacle for fools to point the finger at? O! 
bring some water and wash off this blood. O! this blood, 
shall I never wash it away ?” 

The large drops of sweat woukgpluster on his forehead ; 
and the trembling of his limbs, and the frightful rolling of 
his eyes, even after he had been awakened by. his wife, and 
convinced that what had passed was a.dream, showed the 
mental agony he endured. —. 

“ Take away that gold!” at other times he would cry 

out; “take it away! "Twas coined in hell! It was the 
price of blood. . It is now the price of my perdition!”’ 
‘To the gentle-hearted Marcia these things were over- 
~whelming. To her husband she had not breathed a hint of 
her suspicions, or mentioned the fearful words he uttered ; 
but im her countenance and her tears, the unhappy Ellis 
read. the damning fact, that his loving and faithful wile be- 
lieved that she was linked with a murderer! He saw her 
sinking, as the spotless lily sinks under the rude footstep, 
crushed and withering: and Ellis, deeply dipped in. crime 
as he was, would have wept over the ruin he had caused, 
" shad not the burning consciousness of guilt dried, the very 
sdurces'of his tears... 
Marcia was soon dondiogd to her room, and it was evi- 
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dent to all,that her hold on life was rapidly giving way. 
It was.a mild May morning. The window of/her room had 
been thrown open. The fragrance of the sweet wild: rose 
which clustered over it, and half obstructed the entrance, 
came delightfully reviving through it; and Marcia was ap- 
parently slumbering ; when the young woman who attended 
upon her left the room for a few minutes. When she» re- 
turned, she gently opened the door, and, to her surprise, saw; 
Ellis. kneeling by the bedside of his wife. Her hand ‘was 
clasned in his, and her look’ was fixed upon him, with 
intense interest. 

“ Marcia,” he said in a voice husky with ondtien; “I 
would give my life, cheerfully give my life, to restore you 
to happiness. But it cannot be,—and itis I,I shatshome 
destroyed myself, and murdered you.” 

“Do not, my dear -husband, use such fearful language 
now,”.said the pale Marcia, in a voice scarcely audible.. 
“hoy heaven forgive you, as freely as all is forgiven by 
me.’ 

“ Heaven will hear you, Marcia; but for me, oh, sheeresi is: 
no forgiveness there!” 

“ There is, there is!” she exclaimed ca ee: ce “ Limit 
not the mercy of heaven.” 

Her eyes met those of the stern man, and. pani were in 
them. “ You, Marcia, will forgive me ;”——he said, as.some- 
thing like a gleam of hope passed over his features. But 
Marcia replied not... Her lips were moving, as if in prayer; 
and while Ellis held her hand she died—so gently, that he 
was insensible that she had gone, until he saw the pale fixe. 
edness of death settling upon her countenance. Chastened 
by adversity, the beautiful and faithful Marcia had long 
looked to another sphere for her quiet rest, and her purified 
spirit welcomed.the summons to ascend to the bosom of her 
God. , ae 

Ellis, when he stood by the grave, and saw his comely 
Marcia lowered into it, felt that he was indeed alone in the 
world ; wretched in the present, and hopeless of the future. 
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His friends feared that his reason, which for months had 
seemed to totter on its throne, would utterly fail; and he, 
miserable. man! how would he have rejoiced could that 
have. been his destiny, and he been spared by oblivious for- 
getfulness the agonies he endured! »His frame, iron as’ it 
was, was evidently giving way.. He wished for death, but 
it came not. Often was he on the point of avowing his 
guilt, and. surrendering himself up to justice. But, “no,” 
he would exclaim, ashe paced. his room, with a hurried 
step, “_I.cannot submit yet to hear the multitude cry out, 
‘see there the murderer!’” A year passed away, and Ellis 
was but the shadow of what he once had been. He and his 
little daughter were the sole tenants of his house. « With 
her he refysed to. part, and other ey he perrmptorily 
rejected. 

“About this time, a Mr. Randall, ie lived on Connecti- 
cut river, happened, when half intoxicated, on hearing Mr. 
Hamilton’s name mentioned, to boast that he knew more of 
that man’s fate than he chose to reveal, Randall was, as 
well as Hamilton, a cattle drover, and was known to have 
had some difficulty with him. Suspicion was excited. He 
was placed under arrest; and the examination proved that 
he had left a public house a few miles west of the Housa- 
tonic about .midnight, that he took breakfast at another, 
about the same distance to the east of that place ; and that, 
consequently, judging from the time that Hamilton left 
Albany, both must have crogsed the ford on the sam : ight, 
and nearly at the same time, It was also recollected that 
about the same time, a quantity of gold was seen in Ran- 
_ dall’s possession, and so strong were the circumstances 
against him, that he was ordered to be conveyed to the 
place where the crime.was committed, to be tried for his 
life... Ellis: was necessarily present. He related the cir- 
cumstances attending the finding of the body, but was silent 
on. the unfortunate Hamilton’s having passed the night un- 
der his roof, _The evidence was of course circumstantial, 
but it was.deemed satisfactory, and a verdict of “ guilty” 
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for the unhappy Randall to receive the semteiice, and the 
room in which the court was held was thronged at an early 
hour. At ten, the judge took his yet Same ene doe 
prisoner to be brought before him. 

At this instant a movement was heard-at the outer door, 
The-eyes of all were instinctively turned that way, and, to 
their surprise, Ellis, with his little Marcia in his arms, Was 
seen making his way through the crowd. . This indeed re- 
quired no great effort, for the spectators involuntarily 
shrunk from his glance. His eyes.were rolling wildly 
around ; his whole frame trembled violently; and cold drops 
were clustered on his emaciated features, as he made his 
way to the bar. The judge was astonished ; and’thinking 
that the mental aberration under which he had,.as was 
supposed, so'long labored, had reached its crisis, and be- 
come confirmed insanity, requested an ofangine attend to 
the wishes of Mr. Ellis. 

“ Hear me for a moment, and then bid ak olloms do 
what you please with me;” said Ellis, with iuetingeoayy. 

The judge waved his hand for silence. 

“You have ordered the murderer of Hamilton to ‘be 
brought before you, to receive the sentence of death,” said 
Ellis, in a deep and hollow tone. “ He now stands before 
you. I murdered the ia to Hamilton. I alone did 
it! ibe ' ’ 

The multitude held their breath as this fearful dscigendion 
was made. The falling of a feather might have been heard. 

Ellis continued ; “I give myself up to die, I do it to 
avoid a living death. O conscience, conscience !—what 
have I suffered from thy reproaches! And yet there is one 
thing more I would say. There *is-one favor I would ask. 
It is but one;” and he held his beautiful Marcia up as: he 
spoke, while, frightened at the ‘multitude, she clung closer 
arqund his neck. “ I would that this child might be spared 
the cold contempt of an unfeeling world ; that she:might be 
spared the reproach of being the daughter of a murderer.” 
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id the judge, in a tone of commiseration, 
under ‘some’ mnteye infatuation—your 


“ I-know what boceutiuaie interrupted Ellis, “you 
would say—you would hope—that I am a maniac. Would 
to God I were. But I am not; and you will find the proof 
that Iam not—that all I say is the truth—at the foot of the 
precipice, a little below where the murdered Hamilton was 
fonnd. ‘There is that gold, every piece of which has been to 
my touch, liquid fire. But my child—my Marcia—will not 
someone be to her what her own mother would have been, 
had not my unkindness and my crimes sunk her to the 
grave? I would die with the consciousness that this more ° 
than orphan will hereafter become a kindred spirit to her 
who is now in the sky, and meet her where I—shall never 
—never.” “His voice faltered—the unfinished sentence 
died on His lips—he reeled —fell—and was dead! The deep 
intensity of his feelings had broken the slender tie that now 
bound him to’existence; although there were not wanting 
those who imagined that he had used means to accelerate 
his death, and Seapttry’ avoid the i igidainy of a public exe- 
cution. P 

The examination to which his words had given a clue, 
demonstrated the truth of his declaration ; and the innocent, 
but impradent Randall was set at liberty, having been taught 
a lesson which he never forgot. 
. W. G. 
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For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 


. STANZAS. 
"Adapted tothe Air—# O no! we never mention hin.” 


O xo! I cannot soon forget ee 

The hopes of other days, . " 
we ‘When first, alas! with thee I met, 
“+ And lingered But soighes: 
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. Rubaresly sine ha, demesne 
Was tangled in the snare,. cate 7) 

Till thou hut placed my hopes apart 
» And left me to despair. . . “%,.. 


In vain I chide my foolish thought, © 

Fi That still will turn to thee,“ ” peg tol 
* “In vain philosophy is brought, © eC oe 

' My fettered heart to free; © oh ik 
F aj - In vain the months in ee bl ie 
§ Their rapid courses run, Sh, ge Pet ae 
. ‘ The tie by which my soul is bound «> 
Is not so soon undone. 









*Tis true, my face is often gay _ 
With outward mirthful show; 
*Tis true, I often snatch away 
The hours from thoughts of wo. ~~ 
With social pleasure’ s changing scene” 
I strive my mind to fill, “y 
But yet the bliss that might have been, 
Is unforgotten still. 


. 


Absence has somewhat calmed the strife 
That dwelt within my soul, 

And time may bid the stream of life 
Once more serenely rolls 






The summer’s gentlest sea 
The depths of this lorn heart 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
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In the veracious legend which is now to’ ‘be communi- 
cated to the public, it may be necessary to, require the 
appearance and personal activity of some individuals who 


a 
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have already been introduced to the notice of those whose 
leisure and taste enable them to suspend, for a few moments, 
attention to their own particular interests, and devote it to 
the adventures which have befallen others of their species. 
No apology is therefore offered, in anticipation of any emer- 
gency which may demand the services of those who shall 
be thought useful actors in the scene that is to be presented 
in the ensuing tale. Nor is it necessary to apprize the 
reader that part of the scene itself may be laid in the same 
region, that was selected as the place in which the achieve- 
ments of some distinguished personages were recently re- 
ported’ to have been performed. All that can reasonably 
be exacted of any one who assumes the office of a chroni- 
cler, either of real or fabulous events, is, that he impart to 
his narrative sufficient spirit and probability to render it 
interesting, and to make it me in its general character, 
so consistent with truth and reason, as not to do violence 
either to his own conscience, or to that of any other unfor- 
tunate being who happens to be afflicted with such a moral 
infirmity. 
On a cold, bleak. sight of December, the best room in 
the house of emer hich stood within a few 
ated at the junction of the Monon- 
#8—was occupied by a large party 
asighbors, among whom was Oba- 
We Of Connecticut, and now the school- 
master of the settlement, a very important personage, in the 
opinion of both parents.and children, who reside in a coun- 
try but scantily supplied with those of his profession. Col- 
lected around a large.fire, that blazed and crackled, as if in 
unison with their happy feelings, they were busily nmpied 
in the sports of blind man’s buff, nut-burning, and hunt the 
slipper. »“As the greater number of them were too remote 
from their own h to return to them on so dark and 
‘stormy .a night, they continued the hilarity of the evening, 
giving much thought tothe rapidity of its flight, as 
they had received: hearty welcome to remain until morn- 
Ye I.—No. 11, 98 
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ing, with the usual proviso, that they must put up with such 
accommodation as their host could bestow upon | them. The 
laugh, the song and the jest passed around, along with the 
cider, apples and dough-nuts, and all were too intent upon 
their pleasant festivities, to heed the howling of thé blast, 
that was enjoying its peculiar pastime without. It was, 
indeed, a fearful night. The wind whistled its most me 
choly notes among the leafless trees, that cteaked and ‘ 
ed beneath its fury, and rushed in violent gusts against the 
dwelling, threatening it with instant destruction. Towards 
midnight, when the storm would, for an instant, intermit 
its activity, the guests of Harrison thought that they heard, 
mingling with the crashing of falling trees and the hurtling 
‘of the winds, the soutid of a human voice. They listened 
intently, endeavoring to catch the sound, as it appeared to 
approach them, and then to vanish again, in the confusion 
and distance. ae ’ 
Various conjectures were proposed as to the cause of the 
noise which excited the apprehensions of the party. Some 
insisted that it was occasioned by the war-whoop of hostile 
Indians, who were approaching to attack the settlement. 
Others thought that it proceeded fromi a panther, which 
ferocious animal was declared by ‘one of the female guests 
to imitate, frequently, the voice of a human being in -dis- 
tress, for the purpose of indu f'some one to offer it 
assistance, and then to destroy him A few declared ‘in 
favor of a ghost, that was said to haunt the vicinage, and 
which had animated the visible tabernacle of ‘a ceftain tra- 
veller, who had been so unfortunate as ‘to be ‘killed and 
‘scalped by an Indian. The arguments of the party, im sup- 
portof their several opinions, became |more loud and con- 
fused, each adducing, in defence of his’or her favorite belief, 
numereus grave and well attested legends of gossip tradi- 
tion. “The Master,” as Obadiah gs respectfully called, — 
gave his “ voice potential” in favor of the ghost, and cited, 
from both past and modern authors, instances of a 
among ‘which he naméd; as worthy of particular eg 
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rel : promised to meet. Brutus at Philippi, that of 

one which warned the younger Lyttleton of his 
— Cock-lane. sprite, .agd, above all, the shade of 
Samuel, invoked by the witch of Endor. He was just com- 
mencing a very learned. dissertation on the subject which 
the occasion suggested, when, during a short suspension of 
the,storm, the sounds which had caused so much discussion 
became 80 unequivocal, as to. remove all doubt of their be- 
ing per S i of a human being. The follow- 
ing lines of a song were now heard, sung in low and aeneiye 
but distinct tones, 


i ss adler 86 the esld, cold 'gven, 
Where my heart's delight is sleeping, 
Beneath the ocean’s stormy wave, 
Jn the coral cave, 
Where the dolphins all are leaping; 
For there my darling child is resting, 
And his fair, bright eye, 
_Of violet dye, 
” The sea-worm is infesting.” . 

* *Tis.poor Catharine,” exclaimed one of the party; and 
hardly had the words been uttered, when the door opened, 
and the lonely songstress entered the room. She advanced, 
ured step, towards the fire, without speak- 

icOnscious of any one but herself being 

he present, with prompt and anx- 

, and endeavored to make room for her 

at. Soe, wees bah aes took her seat. After casting a 
wild look around her, she remained for several minutes in 
silence, gazing, vacantly and intently, on the blazing pile be- 
fore her. She appeared to have passed the meridian of life, 
yet to have lost none of the vigor and firmness of character 
which her tall, erect form, and dignified de , indi- 
‘cated that she had possessed in her early years. Her 
features were of an extraordinary cast, displaying, at once, 
firm;tenacity of purpose, inclining to ferocity, and a mild 
solemnity of disposition. Their regularity, although affected 
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by age, continued struggling with powerful feelings, and ex+ 
posure to the weather, was sufficient to evince that she had 
once been handsome. Her. was of the most fantasti- 
cal and grotesque kind. r a short petticoat, of coarse 
green baize, rudely ornamented..ag the. lower. part ‘of, the 
skirt, with beads of various colors, she wore a sort of 
mantle, formed of a panther’s skin, and reaching nenaty 
her feet... On.her head she had a cap, of a singular shi 
formed of the same kind of material of whichthe mant 
was composed. It was almost entirely covered with strips 
of red and green cloth, placed in alternate bands, encircling 
it horizontally, and with the intermingled feathers. of ‘the 
eagle and blue-jzy;.and her long, raven-colored hair flowed, 
in careless disorder, down her back and over her shoulders. 
Her feet were covered with mocasins, decorated with apro- 
fusion of beads, porcupine quills, and pieces, of cloth, of 
different colors. From her ears were suspended strings, » 
composed of the dried sinews of deer, and supporting,a 
number of snail shells,and pieces of lead, the weight of. . 
which had so distended the outer cartilage of the member: 
to which they were attached, as to bring it down almost to 
the shoulder. 

The history of this handle was but partially poseverna ade 
like herself and her conduct, bore ‘ uch an. air of mystery, 
that it was no unusual subject sitive speculation 
with those of. the western settle#s, ; whom she chose 
to appear. She was.a native of one of the New England 
colonies, in which she had resided during the early period . 
of her life. She became the wife of a respectable me: 
with whom she lived several years, and after his death,.re- 
moved, with her father, to the western part of Pennsylvania... 
Previously to the decease of her husbandyher only child, a. 
son, yet in his infancy, suddenly disappeared, and no intel- 
ligence of his fate had ever been received. by his family.) 
From occasional and incoherent expressions which she was». 
heard to utter, when her. mind wandered from its. general: 
state of listless melancholy, into abrupt and wild fits of 
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delirium, it was supposed that he had’been secretly cartied _ 
off to sea, where he had, after his attainment to manhood, 
fallen overboard from the vessel to which he was attached, 
and was lost, A shortitime after the wretched woman had 
changed her native homelfor the one which was provided 
for her in the western country, she lost her surviving parent, 
and was left, friendless’and fortuneless, in a land of stran- 
gers,'with no place to lay her head, except what was offered 
by the casual/hospitality of the frontier inhabitants. The 
few acres of land and the humble cabin, which she and her 
father had occupied, were seized upon, in satisfaction of a 
small debt, by a wretch, who owed her family gratitude, 
but who, in his avaricious rapacity, forgot all obligations of 
humanity. His unfortunate victim, driven from her home, 
wandered, in sumther, through the woods, deriving a pre- 
carious® subsistence from the bounty of the neighboring 
farmers. ‘The hardships to which she was exposed, com- 
bined, as ‘was believed,‘with early misfortunes and disap- 
pointments, produced frequent alienations of mind, which 
.. threatened "to terminatein confirmed insanity. Suddenly 
she disappeared from the country which had been her accus- 
tomed haunt, and for several years was unheard of‘and un- 
‘aéquaintance. She came again to her 
é,, and the wild aberrations from 
Mice manifested, seemed to have 
y a/deep, settled melancholy, which, at 
intervals, was slvapeed by paroxysms of ungovernable 
fury, and a stern moroseness of temper, that defied all at- 
tempts. at conciliation. She evinced towards Oliver Har- 
rison and his family an almost exclusive attachment, and 
although she sometimes recognised the attention of others, 
by a'smileor a word of mildness, she invariably declined 
their invitations to enter their dwellings. From her singu- 
jarly eccentric manners, and her maniac or melancholy 
moods, she had acquired, among’ the least humane of the 
settlers, to’ whom ‘she was known, the name of “Mad 
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Kate;’ ” but from those of a more’generous disposition, she 
received:the milder appellation of “ Poor Catharine.” 
After she had sat for a considerable time in. silence, as if 
engaged in despondent meditation on her unfortunate con- 
dition, Oliver Harrison addressgd her, in.a King fomiior 
tone. 
ny “This ia dreadol night, Catharine, for you to ven 
ORR AANA 
anes engertahat dhe velveslmeaninel gis 
to offer you 

She shook her shoad, dnconsclaaly and. lai her-hand 
upon her heart. SRR are 

“The chill,” said. she, “is here. It is deep+deep:” 
hdeneainst: pause, she continued, “ Well. can I bearthe 
raging of the storm and the winter’s told, for I have for ~ 
many long years, fought with the elements;and they can- 
not hurt me, Think you that he who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, will not give me strength to bear up against 
the power of the tempest, and lead me throughjit unharm- 
ed? I have borne, for many a dreary winter, 
the rain and the drifting of the snow, and now I am so used 
to themh’; that I heed them not. The cold:ig here,” She 
was again silent, and appeared to be insensible to all around 
her, until Mlentioon endeayannd 10: nenepe she comversasion 
with her. 

“ But, Catharine, winaaiieiie pantie so lise eine io 
Formerly, when you left this part of the country, you staid 
en ee eee 
since you were here,” . 

“ And many a strange sight have anenssiaedtidiinin 
last, and many a weary mile have I journeyed ‘since that 
day,” she replied. “I have looked. upon strange faces and 
stranger doings. I have watched the panther springing on 
the deer, and drinking its: heart’s blood. I have seen the 
wolf gorging on the buifaksy thet it hed slain, and have beard 
its shrill howl im. 
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I have séen the animal called man, more fierce and remorse- 
less than’the panther or the wolf, glutting his savage heart 
with the sufferings of his fellow men. I have sat bythe 
blazing fagots, that wére piled about the captive white man, 
and, as the red flame curled around him, I noted the writh+ 
ing of his limbs-and the contortions of his countenance, and 
heard the shrieks that burst from him in his agony. But is 
that’ strange? or why do I call it so? What is.the wide 
world’ but @ burning circle? and what-are all wholive in it, 
but prisoners and their keepers, tormented and tormenting, 
imflicting and enduring cruelties?: Why do we blame the 
poor Indian for torturing his enemy? He only: returns, in 
his own mec misery that the white man makes. him 
suffer. ‘that the Indian, savage as he is, has:not 
been made more séivage by the wrongs heaped upon him by 
his white tet If the bee is driven from 
its hive, will it not sting? If the worm is trodden on, will 
it not feel the pain inflicted on it? Revenge is sweet, and 
the only pleasure that is left the weak, to sooth the woutd 
» they feel’ fromthe oppression of the strong. Is: it not the 
dictate of nature? and who shall erase: it from the heart? 
Tell me not ‘of humanity, and the peace: that should reign 
‘among men; for what are these deceitful words but charms 
that lull the simple into deeper credulity, and give them up 
to their destroyers?’ Away withthem! They are the cant 
of tyrants and the assassins of dreaming slaves. Deceit is 
their eaeetiny aim, and death the reward of all who trust 
in them.” * 

Ass she spoke, her manner became gradually wilder and 
more disturbed, Her voice rose from its low, tremulous 
tone, to its highest compass. She leaped suddenly from 
her seat, threw her*mantle: from her shoulders, bared her 
arm, and, extending it*to its utmost length, clenched her 
hand, and stood in-an attitude which menaced violence to 
all: who might approach her. | The spectators, with the ex- 
ception of Oliver and’ his sony shrunk back, alarmed at the 
ferocity of her look ‘and actions, Obadiah, in panic terror, 
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sought shelter behind a large table that Stood in a Eorner of 
the room,'where he remained a considerable time, unable to 
uttera word. At length, his desire to display his profound 
erudition in relation to all who had béen visited by the men- 
tal disorder of which Catharine was a victim, overcame his 
dread of her maniac vengeance, and he began to,call up 
from his capacious memory the instances of intellectual 
aberration with which it was stored. Se 
«?Tis’a strange hallucination, truly,” said the pedagogue, 
“ that misleads the faculties of thé demented creature.. And 
now I bethink me of the most pertinent instances, of mental 
decadency which bear relation to the furor of thié.du 
nature.” He accordingly, in quick mea: enut 
rated all who are recorded in history, either it OF Mo- 
dern, as having been subject to alienations’ intellect, or. 
to sudden visitations of a spirit which acted upon them so 


as to produce the appearance of phrenzy.: “ Divers instan- 
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ces,” he continued, “ of the dilapidation to h the human 
intellect is obnoxious, are recorded in the hi ¢ ry.< Con- 
necticut, my indigenous province, of women, who were 


known by the vulgar name of witches, and eorrett aie: 
He was suddenly interrupted by the female whonthe 
disparaged by his unseasonable reference ©, our colonial 
history. ty PRK a 
“ Fool!” she exclaimed, “ vain, babbling fool! Is it you 
who dares to call Catharine Bryson a witch? Me! me 
compared with the poor outcasts from humanity; the de- 
spised and persecuted women who were hunted, even to 
death, by such heartless, barbarous dolts as you! Avaunt! 
begone! Go herd with your kindred brutes, and disgrace 
the human name you bear, by showing yourself more ae 
than they. Away! before I plunge this knife’? —— 
Overpowered by the struggle which her Rings had 
g undergone; the wretched Catharine was sinking to the floor, 
: on which she would have fallen, had not Oliver Hatrison 
caught her, and placed her on a seat that stood near her. 
A long knife, of the deseripian used By ee she 
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had drawn from her bosom, with the purpose of doing sum- 
mary justice on Obadiah, dropped from her grasp, and, ex- 
hausted by her mental agitation, she sunk into a state of 
languor, from which Harrison, assisted by some of his com- 
passionate guests, had great difficulty in restoring her. 

“ Bless me! bless me!” said the affrighted master, 
“ only hearken to the ferocious Hecate! Who would haye 
suspected that an innoxious expression would have excited 
so much exacerbation? Really we might suppose that the 
‘sisters three, Alecto, Magara, and Tisiphone, had formed 
a diabolical conspiracy with Ate, the goddess of revenge, 
and that they had all congregated in the corpus of this iras- 
cible mulier. ve 

But the object of Obadiah’s apprehensions was now, once 
more, unconscious of his presence. She had relapsed into 
her former des ndent mood, and sat with her head inclined 
towards the fire, and her hands folded across her breast, 
while she hummed incoherently a simple and plaintive song, 

Exercising the ancient and convenient privilege which is 
granted to dramatists and the contrivers of tales, the author 
of this eased now removes the scene of it from the resi- 
Sas Harrison to the village 1 in its vicinity, 

the door of a notable inn, situated in that village, 
nd f comnated from a tall post, an uncouth sign creaked in 
the air, and invited the traveller to seek food and shelter 
beneath the hospitable roof of the rude building near which 
it stood. Perhaps this passing notice of the humble “ Pub- 
lic,” which is here commemorated, is the last that will ever 
tell where and when it rose and fell. Yet does it merit as 
honorable mention as any inn that has been celebrated, 
either in prose or verse, not excepting the hotel of Dame 
Quickly, in Eastcheap, the rendezvous of Falstaff and his 
graceless companions, or that of which Goldsmith has sung, 
in his “ Deserted Village.” 

‘In the small bar-room of this house of entertainment, to- 
wards the close of a winter’s day, were assembled several 
of the inhabitants of the village and its vicinage. Among 
the most. conspicuous persons present, were Timothy Gib- 
Vou. I.—No. 11. 99. 
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bons, Esq. a justice of the peactySolottion Jenkinsy' Esq. 
attorney and counsellor at law, practising in his vocation at 
all the courts of the circuit; Ralph Freeman,a captain of 
militia, and the prim and erudite Obadiah Wilson. There 
was nothing either very attractive or very dignified in the 
physical conformation of ‘the squire. His square-built, 
squat body, was supported by a pair of bandy legs, which 
carried it along with a waddling motion, resembling that‘of 
a well fed duck. His head was perched between two broad, 
brawny shoulders, and was entirély. bald, except on a few 
chance spots, which were adorned with some straggling 
carrotty hairs, that were brought together at the back of his 
barren knob, and tied with a piece of black ferreting. The 
singular fashion of his outward man was animated by a soul 
which by no means shamed its visible. repository. The 
squire, having, in his youth, eschewed all book-learning,-was 
abundantly deficient in the mental resources which his ele- 
vated station required. Like many others who sit in high | 
places, he had received his commission because he happened 
to possess certain accommodating qualities, which, in the 
opinion of those who signed his “ petition,” were infinitely 
superior to the dangerous attributes of genius and learnifig. — 
He was one of your prudent, practical, thrifty kind of men, 
very shrewd, in his own conceit, upon political matters, and 
always ready to do atty dirty little work which those who 
managed them might require to be done. He was a plain, 
blunt sort of a man, who never assumed any proud airs, or 
looked down with contempt on the poor. “As he thoyght 
that the difference between right and wrong was as plain as 
‘that between right and left, he limited his study of Jaw to 
the conning of “ Burns’ Justice,” the “ Pleader’s Assistant,” 
and similar convenient epitomies of legal lore. He did not 
think it probable that A would implead B, unless he had 
good reason for “so doing,” and accordingly, ai 
gave judgment for the plaintiff— 
“ knowing he that first complains 

Th’ advantage of the business gains; 

For courts of justice understand 
The plaintiff to be eldest hand.” 
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Among the numerous proofs-of his sagacity transmitted 
by tradition, it is credibly reported, that whenever ‘the bill 
of costs attained to the length of his lower arm, which he 
had constituted the measure of his decisions, he pronounced 
his oracular decree. 

The member of the bar-was a fair sample of the pettifog- 
ging-part of the profession to which he belonged. He was 
just such a limb of the legal stock as the invisible Colossus 
of English epistolary literature had in view, when he pro- 
nounced. the famous philippic against the black-lettered 
order; which even the favorable opinion expressed of it by 
Burke, has not been sufficient to countervail. The signifi- 
cant appellation of harpy might well have been applied to 
Solomon Jenkins, Esq... He was one of those noxious ver- 
min that infest the. outskirts of society, and prey, with a 
filthy appetitey.on’ the unhappy victims who come within 
their clutch, Stare decisis was the Alpha and Omega, 
the A and Z of his veneration. His. researches. into the 
current-of the jurisprudential stream, never. extended far 
below the surface. . His actual acquirements in its myste- 
ries were limited to an intimacy with maxims and defini- 
tions, gained by plodding drudgery, stored up by a retentive 
memory, and repeated with all the flippancy of a parrot. 

The captain was an honest sort of fellow, who had served 
under Wolfe, at the eapture of Quebec, in the capacity of 
an orderlyy and who, as a reward of his merit, and a testi- 
mony of his»military experience, had been duly elected and 
‘* commissionated” to the chief command of a company of 
militia in the settlement where he was now commorant. 
Otherwise modest and unpretending, he plumed himself 
highly on his knowledge in the art of war, and was a per- 
fect: martinet in military discipline. His athletic, burly 
figure, presented an overwhelming contrast to the pigmy 
stature, of the justice, to whom he bore no other resem- 
blance thag that which existed in a superficial acquaintance 
with his oftcial duties. 

The distinguished members of the party thus convened 
in the little bar-room, after having discussed various sub- 
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jects, ‘commenced a conversation ‘upon thé” depredations 

which the savages were then committing on‘the western 

frontiers. Assuming a grave, authoritative 10k, and twirl- 

ing his scanty queue between hi fore finger and thumb, the 
istrate opened the important colloquy. ; 

“ Well, I don’t know, but ‘somehow, I’m rather dives 
there’s a storm a brewing, and if Wwe ‘an’t mighty circum- 
spectuous, who knows what may come to pass?” These 
here Indians, they say, are main angry at our people, ’and 
are trying to get up a grand conspiracy to" thutder® and cut 
off the settlers along the frontiers. ” = anni eave 
be warm work afore long.” 

“T apprehend,” said the pettifogger, ** re the Mesthist 
ties of the country ought to take measures, forthwith, to 
adjudicate upon the matter aforesaid, and bring all ‘delin- 
quents to condign punishment. “It is my deliberate opinion 
that all disturbers of the peace should be, instanter, arrested 
and held to bail, to = forthcoming, at the next quarter ne 
sions of the county.” 

“ And who will’ you get to sarve your wit: Mr. Attor- 
ney ?” inquired ‘the captain. “ I’m ‘suspicious’ that ‘the 
sheriff would’nt like to venter among the’ savages, to bring 
’em for’ad, with a replevin, or whatever you call it.”-"°"" 

“ Call out the posse comitatus, and ‘ehforce obedience to 
legal process,” replied the hack. “* 

“T don’t just know what you mean,” rejoined’ captain 
Freeman, “by your possum-come-at-us} but I'd stake my 
commission against your charakter, that if I’m ‘ordered to 
march with my company upon them savages, T’ll’set ’em to 
rights a heap quicker than all ‘your law books could ‘do, or 
judges either.” 

“ As I am, ax-officious, a consarvetor of the peace,” said 
the squire, “ I’m in duty bound to take cognessance “of ‘all 
culprits that sets it at nought; and I’m ‘of opinion that a 
capias ought to be issued, to bring before me ll’ that wil- 
fully and of malice aforethought commit ‘any perpéetrations 
on the good people of the province. “It’s a shame and a 
scandal to suffer such doings as these’ Indians carry on. 
What do you think about it, Mr. Jenkins?” 
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“ As I’ve made the law my study,” answered:the harpy, 
to this appeal made to his superior knowledge of the law, 
“I apprehend that I ought to know something about the 
point in issue. Justices of the peace have very summary 
powers vested in them by law, in regard to the arrest of fe- 
lons. Vide Blackstone, 4th volume, treating of public 
wrongs. -And furthermore, any unlawful hunting, in any 
legal forest, by night, or with painted faces, was declared 
to be single felony*in England. Vide Statute 1st Henry, 
8th chapter,.7th. Now the law of England being part of 
our‘own jurisprudence, and our forests being legal, it fol- 
lows, mutatis mutandis, that these Indians who hunt with 
painted faces, are felons, and therefore ought to be arrested, 

and dealt with as the law directs.” 

. “With all due deference for the ikiidiatbens of the dia- 
logists here present, I cannot find any coincidence between 
‘the concatenations of their logical operations and those to 
which my mind is assuated,” observed the profound Oba- 
diah. 

»  And-so you think,” sie the offended magistrate, “that 
my opinion is wrong. -I’d be glad to know in what respect 
‘Dhave erredin giving judgment.” 

» Certainly,” resumed the attorney. “What exceptions 
do you take to the opinion of the court?” 

“Your duplicateddesire,” continued the master, with 
imperturbable gravity, “ shall be complied with, albeit it is 
not propounded with exceeding suavity. It is the corollary 
of my ratiocinations, that the legislative authority of the land 
has ‘no legal domination over and upon the indigenous in- 
habitants ‘thereof, inasmuch as they are yet unsequacious, 
and, in the phraseology of the law, fere naturz. As they 
‘have never‘made’any recognition of our right to rule over 
them, but have ever remained undominated upon their na- 
tale solum, they cannot, by the jus gentium, be considered 
as the subjects of our imperative coercion, and consequently, 
are by’no means obnoxious to the jurisdiction of Mr. Gib- 
bons. ‘These aboriginal occupants of the soil having never, 
spontaneously, or otherwise, acknowledged the supremacy 
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. ofthe British king, or the vicarious poteney of his justi- 
ciars, are, both by the jus gentium and jus civile, not sub- 
ject to the sceptre of the one, or the writ of,theother. And, 
as.a proof that I do not indulge in preposterous hypotheses 
in regard to these illachrymable anthropophagi, commonly 
called savages, I refer you to Vattel, who declares that every 
nation governing itself without dependence on exotic power, 
is a sovereign state; wherefore, as well from this authority 
as from ‘my peculiar prolegomena, I infer. that. these,rubri- 
cated homines are free, sovereign, and independent.” . . 

The i interesting controversy was abruptly, terminated. by 
the appearance of a stranger, the singularity.of whose ap- - 

\pearance and that of his equipage, excited..the amazement 
of the villagers. He was mounted on»alow,sbut stoutly * 
built horse, with a bluff head and. bull neck, and habited in 
a hunting shirt of coarse white linen, gorgeously,ornamented 
on the skirt, cape, and sleeves, with red.-feinge, and. bound 
round his waist with a rude leathern thong’ The. lower 
part of his legs was wrapped in several, folds.of_red cloth, 
confined at both extremities, by pieces of yellow tape.\./His 

head. was surmounted by,.a round crowned hat, with, an 
enormous brim, which flopped. about hisfacéy,in motions: 
corresponding with the namby-pamby pace of his, horse. 
Upon his back was a large bag, ‘or. knapsack, which. was 
suspended from his shoulders by straps of leather, that pass- 
ed over his breast, and were united infront by buckles. Its 

contents, which filled it to repletion, caused it to jut out.a 
considerable distance from its ‘dorsal resting place. The 
garniture of the horse was quite as wnigue)as that, of its 
master. It consisted of a wooden frame, called a pack-sad- 
dle, fitted to the back of the animal, »-by..means of a pad, 
formed of straw, which peeped, here‘and. there, through 
openings that time and hard service,had made in its recep- 
tacle. Over this rude seat was thrown;a bear skin,which, 
as it dangled below. the saddle-girth, displayed. the jagged 
parts that had enclosed the head and legs of the-animal from 
which it had been taken. In lieu of stirrups, a piece of rope 
was attached by one of its. extremities, to each side of the 
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saddle, and formed at thelower end, into a loop, sufficiently 
large toadmit the foot. The whole caparison was com- 

pleted by a’bridle, composed, like the stirrup-supporters, of 
strong hempen cord. On’ each side of the horse, hung a 
small keg, containing, as was in process of time ascertained, 
afew gallons of the delicious béverage so celebrated in the 
western portion of these states, under the unclassical name 
of “whiskey.” 

There was’ something so outré and irresistibly droll in 
the appearance’of- both’ biped and quadruped, as to: excite 
more’ than usual: observation’ among the inhabitants of the 
villagey As the horseman pursued his way along the street, 
towards the principal inn, he was greeted with loud shouts 
and laughter“ by thespectators, and followed by a crowd 
of idle boys, who kept up an incessant volley of huzzas, 
mingled, occasionally, with clods, stones, and other offen- 
sive missiles: “With the most philosophical composure, the 
traveller kept on his course, alleviating any ennui or fa- 
tigue, of which’ he might have been sensible, by singing, in 
a loud’ ‘and*most unmelodious voice, a doggrel song—a 
few lines of which have been preserved, and are here offered 
to the observation of those who are aw fait in poetical criti- 
cism. 





** Here I comé on my nag, 
Like a merry, merry wag, 
With my budget of notions to sell; 
Be they whul, or in rag, 
Thad’nt ought to brag; 
Here they are, come and see 
Of.what natur they be, 
They look, Ican vow, pretty well. 
,, 1 have nick-nacks, 
Goods of every price and kind, 
7 _, Needles, pins, 
° And wooden tins, 
“Buttons, tape, and hooks and eyes, 
Thimbles of each sort and size, 
And spectacles to light the blind.” 
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_ When. the equestrian arrived near, the tavern which has 
been already referred to, he spoke; in.a drawling; nasal tone, 
to. Obadiah, who. had withdrawn from the bar-room, and 
was standing a few paces from the door. 

_ “I say, stranger, are you the keeper of this. hotel 222. ' 

Obadiah was offended atthe familiar manner in. which 
the interrogatory of the traveller was.proposed, and, assum- 
ing all his dignity, replied, 

“No, friend, I am not what you opine... The hospitium, 
to. which you affix the name of hotel, is not my,domicil.” . 

“ Well now, I can’t exactly say I-understamd:you, stran- 
ger. Icalculated you might be the landlord, and being that 
I want to tarry in this town a little time or.so, I thought 
I'd make free to ask you what anal a tavern this wieght 
be. » 

“I iterate, friend, my former ee al pot, the 
hospes of the hotellerie, which you term a tavern.” 

“Tan’t much acquaint with the Indiantongue,” continued 
the perplexed catechist, “ being that I’m rather a stranger 
in these parts; but if you’ll speak plain English, Lguess.1’ll 
make it out pretty well.” 

“ Decede! hontidne, ineulon vir! Your ‘asd expro- 
bation is truculent, base and vituperable. I will not vouth- 
safe to hold farther interlocution with so incorrigible and 
indocible a barbarian.” And the irritated ei with © 
a-slow, stately step, went on his way. - 

The information which the traveller had failed, | to extract 
from Obadiah, was communicated by captain Freeman. 

“ As good as can be,” said the captain, “ There’s never 
a better tavern in the province than this here, and.a more 
civil, genteel landlord you wont find no where.” 

“Pm calculating, as I told that oddish chap. yonder, to 
tarry a bit in these parts, and I want to find good board and 
lodging for me and.my cretur. It’s as spry, clever a nae 
as ever chaw’d hay. He’s a full blooded Chickasaw. . 
trafficked for ’em with a drover, a good little while.ago, or 
something tharaway.. He’s sound, wind and limb, and 
there an’t a wind gall, nor any thing like it about his fet- 
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locks, and the whul of*his forehand’s as stiiart‘as-can be. 
I call him “Barney, to’ keep me in mind of a deacon of our 
town, that’s a far away kin to my father’ s atint’s first cousin. 

The interlocutors were soon joined by the justice and at- 
torney, who, as became dignitaries of their vocation, were 
always vigilant in their observatice of those whom they sus- 
pected of any intention to infringe the law, over which they 
were placed, respectively, as expounder and administrator. 
The lawyer, having closely watched the stranger, from the 
window of the’inn, during his conversation with Obadiah 
atid the captai, was persuaded, from the supply of vendible 
commedities*which he had brought with him, that he was 
one of the unlicensed traders, who frequently traversed that 
part of the country, disposing of their goods to the Indians, 
in violation of the laws, and of the regulations established 
by the goveriiment agents. He communicated his suspi- 
cion to the justice;and the two worthy guardians of the 
law, resolved ‘to keep a close watch upon the trader, and 
endeavor to detect him in his illicit designs. 

“ T-presume,” said the pettifogger, alineasiay the object 
of his’ suspicion, “ that you purpose making sale of yout 
merchandise to the natives in this neighborhood. ‘No 
doubt: you have a license ene ame 
thority.” 

“I don’t calculate that sher’s any mieetiesbaty ” answered . 
the pedler, “to be in such a hurry about a license. It’s a 
free country, and any body May barter his notions, or do 
any thing he’s a mind to with them, providing he come 
honestly by ’em. I guess I know what folks have a right 
to do with their own plunder, and it would take a cutish 
sort of a lawyer to cheat me out of my lawful goods and 
chattels. I’m rather a calculating you’re in that line of 
business yourself, on account that you’ve so much curiosity 
about other folks’ affairs. We used to call'the lawyers in 
Connecticut, where I’ve been a living a good spell, black 
crabs, because they crawl back and forth, just as they see 
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ving given this home thrust at the | itioner of 
irks and quillets, the shrewd ranges shad already 
ismounted from Barney—began to make his way into the 
tavern. As he passed between the magistrate ‘and the 
attorney, either intentionally, or by accident, he jostled the 
latter so roughly, that he had great difficulty in preserving 
his gales 
“Take notice, gentlemen, one and all,” exclaimed the 
enraged Solomon Jenkins, Esq., “ that I have beewélander- 
éd in my profession, and openly assaulted’ by this man, 
who ‘has wilfully, and of malice prepense, s defama- 
tory words against me, and, moreover, offered violefce to 
my person. I apprehend that I may have my action, for 
pe injury done to me in thy p ncn ach sorag Shee 
lat an action of trespass, vi et armis, will also lie, for an 
assault and battery committed’ me A it “as fe 
“Exulting in the occurrence of the circumistance just re- 
lated, as it afforded him a pretext for the arrést of the trader, 


e , 
. - 


and g that if the action which he to‘in- 
stitu tor 


8 
te for the alleged personal injyry, Should, upon le 
inquiry, result ni el to nied, it would ‘dé im 
“ feed his revenge,” and a fair 0 ed for ascer- 
taining whether the offender was a lawful or a’ contraband 
merchant, the attorney retired to his office, to consult with 
his brother of the law upon the ulterior measures to be 
adopted for their mutual ‘interests. It was, upon graVe 
consultation, detérmined to arrest the pedler, as a violator 
of the laws, which had been instituted for the regulation of 
the trade with the Indians, and, should he be ‘acquitted of 
that charge, to bring a civil®action, and prefer an indict- 
ment for the outrage which he had committed upon the 
person of the pettifogger. ; ) 
While this conference, so ominous to the fortunés of the 
trader in notions, was held, the object of it’was consoling 
himself for the fatigues of a long journey, beforé a cheer- 
ful coal fire, that blazed in the grate of the bar-room which 
has so often been referred to in the progress of this tale. 
He had drawn’from his knapsack a few biscuits and a piece 
of dried venison, or jerk, which he discussed with a keen 
telish, arresting, at brief intervals, the motion of his maxil- 
‘lary organs, to quaff large tions of the landlord’s “ three 
ear old stuff,” as the ube chosé to call his whiskey, 
low second proof, andl and fiery from the still. Near 


4 
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the pedier, on the opposite side of the fire-place, sat captain 

Freeman, haying his feet’placed against the wall, on a level 
‘with his head, and an enormous quid, of tobacco’ in his 
mouth, which he rolled from one cheek to pare Por 
great rapidity, and an _— of infinite satisfaction. 
It is mot to be supposed that two such communicative indi- 
viduals.as they were, could remain long silent in the society 
of.each other. The new guest of the inn the conver- 
jae by inviting the captain to partake of -his nectarian 

ve. , . i * 
oa ides? ticate if I do taste your liquor, Mr. ——; may I 
be so:bold as to ask your name, friend ?”. 

~“ Nathan,” said the stranger, with as much distinctness 
as was consistent with the keenness of his appetite, which 
he was appeasing with all the eagerness that his repeated 
draughts of the agreeable liquid would permit. 

“ Well, Mr. Nathan ——, I’ll thank you for ¢’other eend 
ef your name, if its no offence.” 

-: Goosehorn,” said the other, in the thick, mumbling 
tone, which the busy action of his jaws prevented his tongue 
from making more articulate. 

_“ Mr. Goosehorn, that’s a right snug nag of your’n. But 
a’nt it rather queer for you to carry your knapsack on your 
own: back, instead of your wg " 

‘ia 4 see, stranger, ike to s arn 
as we es I kin; foxes had’nt cel to be praca Becws 4 
with so eee afore I traded for ’em. He’s toted 
me, a matter of fifty miles a day, or tharaway, and he don’t 
mind the bad going, upon no account.” _ 

“ And what: place are you from last, Mr. Goosehorn?” 
: “I guess you’ve ‘met of the town they call Detroit,” 
replied Nathan. “ Being that trade was pretty dull at home, 
I thought I’d pack up a few notions, and start out a trading 
among these Indians of your’n ; and so I laid in an assort- 
ment of store goods, and jogged on, till I come to Detroit, 
and. from thar, I traded along with the Indian folks, right 
away down here.” 

“I allow. you found business to answer middling well?” 
continued the captain. 

“Why yes, pretty much. The Indians are right cute 
too, for the matter o’ that, at bartering their plunder. But 
I calculate to keep up a smart trade all along here, for all 
that tarnal cretur, in the black coat, thinks I ha’n’t got a- 
lawful license.” ak. 
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oe | ig pone goople live a god Say eiap sites Me. 

“ A:considerable piece. There an’t man folks of us any. 
where... Old Deacon Barney, that’s my co e, 
renee me that I was born equeeanete pars veg 

tmind any thing about it, for its.a. while ago, 

may: talbulation,” Pve beenva following sea, ever since 
I was.a lad, and I am told, since I come ashore, that:I was 
stolen from my father’s door, when I was a baby, as it were, 
and stowed away ina coaster, that was never seen about 
thar, ever since. I-used to trade in live stock and lumber, 


such as pi and corn brooms, all he. 

from Har Cpe Cod Tak «fv sali agile 
fishing, but it wa’ant a profitable concern no how, and dnt 
agree with my constitution. I went out agin the. French, 


hen we brung ’em into port.. I 
shan’t go a trading at sea any more, but keepa i 
with Barney, among the red folks, in these parts, 
culate to find out, afore long, some ings concarning: 
my mother, if so be she an’t departed this life yet, for 
Deacon @ many a time, that she.and 


iy 


father lived in ent somewhere here away. 
This interesting conversation had so 
tention of the parties in i 


he 


so 
sr towards the 
immediately recognis 
known to most | 
dressed her, as an old acquaintance, asked: her to 
ree to the oad a as an don ae 

to polite invitation, ized ‘her, 
she was ly herself not ignorant, that it was. 
a cool, rawish sort of a spell of weather.” . She, h 
retained her seat, without replying to the hospi e 
quest of the captain, and frequently fixed her eyes, wi 
steady, piercing gaze, upon the pedlensgino continued, with- 
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out-r ing her, to make the.most of his time.in the busi- 
ness 0: Prise ction, and the occasional and less u y- 
ment of detailing his i i and all his “ tra- 
vel’s ” aa pai tia chieftain. Catharine 
did. “ with a greedy ear up” his w narrative. 
His female auditor at a ek suddenly and. wildly, 
from her seat, advanced with a hurried step towards Nathan, 
laid- her-hand on. his forehead, and for a minute or. 
two, with an eager and anxious look aren countenance. 
When she had closed her inquisitive scrutiny, she, pressed 
both: her hands against her own forehead, as if endeavoring 
to recall to memory something in which she felt a deep 
interest, and, without utterin 5 a word, rushed from. the 
poe ng rl into the street. After she had disappeared, 
recovered from. the, surprise which her 

bee ie had-excited, observed to captain Freeman, 
ell, stranger, that ar’s the oddest sort of a female hu- 

man cretur that :mind seeing, ever since old Tabitha Hath- 
-was takemafore the court in Connecticut for being a 
‘in witchcraft. I’m pretty much in.a quandary to,find 
qamhen she’ wanted with my face, for it an’t one of the 
nicest pieces of workmanship i in natur, that’s a clear pint.” 
“ The poor old woman’s a little wrong in her head, now 
and.again,” said the captain.‘ I allow she’s in one of her 
geeene just now, and did’at exactly know what she was 

on z 

Night came, and as Nathan felt fatigued after his long 
— he retired to rest at.an early hour. And the 
r shaking him cordially by the hand, and invit- 
ng im a aay a visit at his farm, in the vicinity. of the 


The’ resolution which had been formed by the pettifogger 
and squire Gibbons, to have Nathan arrested as a violator 
Of tap lane hee the angplationvatiahe,Iaclien ‘nde, wea.cae- 
ho — tompt execution. On the day which succeeded 

at the village, the pedler was, in due form, taken 
a \omeeeilp by a constable, and brought before the vigilant 
magistrate. 

» “ Bring the prisoner for’ad,” said the squire, with a tone 
and air ir indicating his high opinion of the dignified office 
which he sustained. “Bring him for’ad, to. answer the 
information brought agin him, for being an unlawful trader 
in divers wares, goods and merchandise, contrary to the 
statutes in such cases made and provided. Mr. Jenkihs, 
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please to state the matter, and produce'the evidente: tela- 
tin thereto.” ree a e 3 

attorney, who was _— informer and counsel in the 
prosecutionépstituted against the pedler, acc opened 
the case, and cited, with great <ihedeunaaaatie the 
authorities which he had carefully collected for the support 
of his allegations. He then, in a set speech, dilated at con- 
siderable length, on the necessity of ee te 
tion, the laws provided for the regulation of the ‘with 
the natives, and the enormity of the offence of which the 
prisoner was undoubtedly guilty, since he had refused to 
produce his license, when interrogated in relation to it.’ He 

concluded, by complimenting the justice on his official im- 
a learning, and the ~vowal of his coi 
that such judgment would be pronounced on the culprit,.as 
should not only do ample justice, in this particular instance, 
to the outraged majesty of the laws, but deter for ever all 
like offenders from setting them at defiance. sy | % 

“ Well, prisone r, what have you got to ‘say for yourself 
in this business?” said justice taknen, wchittecing tiation 
«Pm to see you proved guilty of such a ‘dreadful 
crime as this here that you’re charged with.” ‘ wy 

Nathan, with a droit expression of countenance, which 

to be intended:as an affectation of great simplicity, 
anda significant glance, directed towards the lawyer, replied 
to this interrogatory of the humane squire,  , « 

“ FE can’t say that. I shall say thuch about it, by word of 
mouth, But I’ve got a piece of writing in my pocket, that 
I calculate will say all there’s any ’casion for.” » 

He drew a paper from the side pocket of his hunting 
shirt, from which he leisurely removed half a dozen en- 
pe. in which it was enclosed, and having unfolded: it, 

it to the justice. It contained a license granted to 

Nathan Goosehorn, to prosecute his vocation of.a pedler 

with the Indian nations residing within certain “defined 

boundaries of one of the western agencies ; was drawn with 
all neces formality, and signed by the»superintendent 
of Indian affairs, for the proper district. ™ er? 

The magistrate, having placed “ spectacles*on nose,” 
perused the paper with great attention, while, on his usually 
unmeaning countenance, were observed the mingled feelings 
of surprise at the existence of the instrument, and of morti- 
fied disappointment which the failure.of his own: and-the 
attorney’s scheme occasioned. 
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~“ Sure enough, Mr. Jenkins,” he said, “ here’s a lawful 
license, and the proceedings can’t go any further.’ But why 
didn’t you show it afore now, Goosehorn?” 

“ I guess I wa’ant going to show my own property to folks 
that had’nt ought to have a right to see it, upon no‘account,” 
was the reply of the pedler. 

The pettifogger was confounded at the sudden discom- 
fiture of his designs, and left the office of Mr. Gibbons with 
great precipitation. Old captain: Freeman, who was one of 
the spectators of the proceedings, shook Nathan by the hand, 
and tulated him ‘on his honorable escape from the 


“ Pm a calculating,” observed the exulting trader, “ that 
the cretur, for all he’s so twistical, has got into a sort of a 
snatl himself, as *twere, and won’t be a meddling with 
honest folks:agin, for a while, or so.” 

Catharine had been a silent but.an attentive and anxious 
observer of all that transpired on this o¢casion. When the 
pedler was discharged, as he was, immediately after the 
examination of his license by the magistrate—she advanced 
toward him tntil she was within a few feet of where he 
stood, keeping her eyes earnestly fixed upon his features. 
After a pause of afew moments, she approached him still 
nearer, and breaking the silence which she had hitherto 
maintained, addressed him in an agitated and a tremulous 


’ tone of voice. 


“ You are a native of Connecticut, I think I heard. you 
say? 

Nathan exhibited much surprise at this abrupt exordium, 
but = te the constructive question which it contained, 

“ Why, I can’t take my Bible oath as to that’ar, but I’ve 
heerd some of our folks say that it wa’ant a great piece 
from Hartford where I was born, and old Deacon Barney, 
a sorto’ family kin’of our’n, told me the same story a many 
a time.” 

‘* Have you the figure of a raspberry marked in the skin 
in front of your right arm, just above the elbow?” 

“ Why, f a is a pa’acel of little reddish spots, all ina 
sort of a heap, on my arm; but I could never make out 
how they come thar, no how, and it would take a pretty cute 
"painter, I guess, to say, right away, whether they look like 
a nat’ral raspberry or the nice strawberries that I’d used to 
gather for the ga’als in Deacon Barney’s clover patch. 
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Howsomever, here it is, and -you’re wélcome to look for 


He accordingly laid his arm bareyand the figure of the fruit 
mentioned atharine, was distinctly visible, At the 
sight of the well remembered mark, her mind, which ha 
until that instant, been wavering: between the wild p 
si¢s to which it was subject, and the’ agitated te oc- 
casioned by some dim and doubtful impressions, which she 
was struggling to render more distinct, appeared to assume, 
atonce, a regular and an unobstructed train of reflection, 
disturbed for a moment-only by. the excess of joyful sensa- 
tions by which it was attended. She threw herself on the 
neck of Nathan, and gave vent to her emotions in‘tears and 
_ almost convulsive sobs. 

“My son! My dear—my only son. My long lost boy !”” 
she exclainied, “O! God, I thank thee for thy mercy, in 
restoring to a widowed mother the child that she had'so 
log mourned as dead.” on 

the first gush of maternal feeling had subsided, the 
brief-explanation which was given by Catharine of ‘the cit- 
cumstances of Nathan’s abduction from home, and by him- 
. Self, as to the course of his subsequent life, resulted in their 
mutual conviction that’ they sustained téwards each other 
the relation of mother and son. ‘The feelings of the pedler, 
on this discovery, were expressed with all the natvete and 
force which might have been expected from the ey 
of his ‘character. He embraced his delighted patent wi 
all the ardor of affection, of which his artless and unsophis- 
= nature was susceptible. ue wie 

t is unnecessary, for the final development of any 

which may be supposed to have been marked out for this 
faithful history, to speak, in detail, of the eventual fates 
which befell the several individuals of whom it bears record: 
It is sufficient, for the purpose contemplated in its narration, 
to say, with the sincerity becoming an “ honest chronicler,” 
that they fulfilled, in due time, the destiny which is allotted 
to mortality, and performed the various important functions 
of eating, drinking, and sleeping, until they had “ shuffled 
off this‘mortal coil,” and were gathered to their fathers, in 
the long and last rest appointed for all the sons and daugh- 
ters of men. . 











